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THE REPORT 



OF THE 

PRESIDENT OP QUEEN’S COLLEGE, BELFAST, 

FOR 

THE YEAR ENDISTG- OCTOBER, 1876. 



TO THE QUEEN’S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY. 



May it please Yoon Majesty, — 



I have the honour and satisfaction of presenting to Your 
Majesty the following report on the condition and progress of 
this College, embracing the year ending October, 1876, and in 
respect to general statistics, the session 1876-7 just drawing to a 
close. I think it my duty to bring this report up to the present 
date inasmuch as a better means is thus afforded of comparing the 
returns from the three Queen’s Colleges in Ireland. 

During the session ending October last the number of students 
who had attended in the various departments of Arts, Engineering, 
Law, and Medicine, were 393, of whom 353 were matriculated 
and 40 non-matriculated, the number of new entrances being 115, 
of whom 91 were matriculated and 24 non-matriculated. The 
return for the session now closing shows a remarkable increase 
both in respect to the total number of students in attendance 
and to the new entrances, there being 437* in. attendance, of 
whom 151 were new students. 

The following returns show this in detail : — 

I. — Return of the Number of Students attending in the several 
Faculties during the Session 1875-70. 



Arts, 

Civil Engineering 

Law, 

Medicine — Matriculated, .... 200 
,, Non-matriculated, ... 26 

Various— Matriculated, .... 5 

,, Non-matriculated, ... 9 



lit) 

14 

29 

226 



} M 



402 

Less 9 Duplicates. 



393 



* Since the returns in the body of the Report were printed, 12 additional students hare 
entered. 
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Report of the President 



II. Return of the Number of Students attending in the several 
Faculties during the Session 1876-77. 



Arts, 120 

Civil Engineering, 13 

Law, 24 

Medical, 268 

Various, 12 

437* 



It -will thus be apparent that in the present session there has 
been an increase of 44 students in attendance. 

The following tables, which I think it right to bring into the 
body of the Report, instead of the Appendix, show the condition 
and progress of the College from its inauguration in the session 
1849-50 to the session ending October, 1876 : — 



X. — Numbers and Religious Persuasions! of Students attending Lectures 
in Queen’s College, Belfast, in each Session from its opening. 







Matri- 

culated. 










Presby- 

terian. 


Motho- 

dist. 




Va- 

rious. 




Sessions. 




Matri- 

culated. 


Total. 


of 

reland. 


Catho- 

lic. 


pend- 

ent. 


Total. 


1849-50, . 




90 


105 


195 


33 


5 


145 


4 


1 


7 


195 


1850-51, . 




no 


75 


185 


33 


10 


136 


4 


1 


1 


185 


1851-52, 




120 


69 


189 


40 


14 


129 


5 


- 


1 


189 


1852-53, . 




101 


53 


154 


33 


15 


100 


4 


_ 


2 


154 


1853-54, . 




114 


54 


168 


36 


14 


107 


6 


_ 


5 


168 


1854-55, . 




118 


65 


183 


34 


14 


131 


3 


_ 


1 


183 


1855-56, . 




119 


74 


193 


33 


19 


131 


5 


2 


3 


193 


1856-57, . 




136 


58 


194 


35 


14 


131 


3 


2 


9 


194 


1857-58, . 




153 


54 


207 


31 


14 


154 


4 


1 


3 


207 


1858-59, . 




160 


63 


223 


45 


14 


153 


8 


2 


1 


223 


Average of first 
10 years, 


} 


122-1 


67 


189-1 


35-3 


13-3 


131-7 


4-6 


•9 


3-3 


189-1 


1859-60, . 




199 


58 


257 


43 


16 


184 


8 


2 


4 


257 


J 860-61, . 




239 


73 


312 


57 


22 


216 


7 


_ 


10 


312 


1861-62, . 




299 


76 


375 


59 


17 


266 


13 


4 


16 


375 


1862-63, . 




335 


53 


388 


61 


24 


275 


11 


3 


14 


388 


1863-64, . 




340 


47 


387 


63 


26 


261 


10 


3 


24 


.387 


1864-65, . 




356 


49 


405 


58 


22 


285 


9 


1 


30 


405 


1865-66, . 




360 


53 


413 


60 


19 


281 


13 


2 


38 


413 


1866-67 . 




357 


30 


337 


57 


19 


225 


18 


1 


67 


387 


1867-68, . 




357 


33 


390 


59 


16 


233 


25 


2 


55 


390 


1868-69, . 




330 


38 


3G8 


51 


15 


220 


26 


2 


54 


368 


Average of se- 
cond 10 yearB 


} 


317-2 


51 


368-2 


56-8 


19-6 


244-6 


14-0 


2-0 


31-2 


368-2 


1869-70, . 




328 


25 


353 


57 


18 


214 


19 


3 


42 


353 


1870-71, . 




337 


43 


380 


76 


14 


226 


22 


4 


38 


380 


1871-72, . 




325 


33 


358 


80 


17 


203 


12 


1 


45 


358 


1872-73, . 




328 


23 


351 


79 


15 


203 


21 


1 


32 


351 


1873-74, . 




344 


31 


375 


87 


17 


201 


26 


2 


42 


375 


1874-75, . 




346 


47 


393 


85 


11 


223 


24 


3 


47 


393 


1875-76, . 




353 


40 


393 


70 


17 


222 


29 


2 


53 


393 



* In this return the duplicates are rejected. 

t I have thought it right to classify the students of the various Churches as they designate 
themselves in the fonps filled up by them at entrance. 
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of Queen's College, Belfast. 



U* — Numbers and .Religious Persuasions of Students who have entered 
Queen’s College, Belfast, in each year since its opening. 



Sessions. 


Matri- 

culated. 


Non- 

Matri- 

culated. 


Total. 


Church 

of 

Ireland 


Roman 

Catho- 

lic. 


Presby- 

terian. 


Metho- 

dist. 


Inde- 

pend- 

ent. 


Va- 

rious. 


Total. 


1843-50, . 


90 


105 


195 


33 




145 


4 


] 


7 




1850-51, . 


51 


42 


93 


15 


7 


68 


i 




Q 




1851-52, . 


42 


40 


82 


25 




47 


2 




1 




1852-53, 


31 


23 


54 


16 


7 


28 


2 






1853-o4, 


39 


23 


62 


14 


5 


36 


3 








1854^55, . 


41 


38 


79 


13 


6 


56 


o 








1855-56, 


33 


29 


62 


17 


5 


36 


2 


o 




62 


1856-57, . 


40 


28 


68 


18 


4 


40 


1 




5 




1857-58, . 


43 


28 


71 


8 


6 




2 








1858-59, . 


51 


37 


88 


24 


8 


51 


4 


1 


- 


88 


Entored first 10 years 


461 


393 


854 


183 


60 


562 


23 


4 


22 


854 


1859-60, . 


66 


24 


90 


14 


6 


64 


4 




2 


90 


1860-61, . 


96 


41 


137 


29 


13 


85 


3 


_ 


7 


137 


1861-62, . 


114 


38 


152 


27 


5 


101 


6 


3 


10 


152 


1862-63, . 


115 


22 


137 


23 


12 


92 


5 




5 


137 


1863-64, . 


109 


18 


127 


25 


5 


86 


3 


_ 




127 


1864-65, . 


108 


27 


135 


22 


6 


97 


3 


_ 


7 


135 


1865-66, . 


88 


30 


118 


17 


7 


83 


5 


_ 


6 


118 


1866-67, . 


95 


12 


107 


16 


6 


61 


10 


_ 


14 


107 


1867-68, . 


90 


22 


112 


20 


5 


63 


1 


1 


22 


112 


1868-69, . 


79 


24 


103 


16 


7 


eo 


6 




12 


103 


Entered in second) 
10 years, ) 


960 


258 


1,218 


209 


72 


792 


46 


7 


92 


1,218 


Total in 20 yean, 


1,421 


651 


2,072 


392 


132 


1,354 


69 


11 


114 


2,072 


1869-70, . 


83 


15 


98 


23 


8 


54 


4 


1 


8 


98 


1870-71, . 


84 


30 


114 


36 


2 


57 


8 


1 


10 


114 


1871-72, . 


78 


25 


103 


28 


6 


50 


5 


1 


J3 


108 


1872-73, . 


99 


14 


113 


33 


6 


60 


9 




5 


US 


1873-74, . 


98 


25 


123 


28 


6 


63 


13 


2 


11 


123 


1874-75, . 


102 


32 


134 


33 


3 


78 


5 


3 


12 


134 


1875-76, . 


91 


24 


115 


18 


10 


69 


7 




11 


115 




2,056 


*816 


2,872 


591 


173 


1,785 


120 


19 


184 


2,872f 



Ill — Return of the Number of Medical Students in attendance in each Session. 



Session. 


Matri- 

oulated. 


Non-Ma- 

triculated. 


Total. 


Session. 


Matri- 

culated. 


Non-Ma- 

trieulatcd. 


Total. 


1849-50, 


28 


27 


55 


1863-64, 


1IO 


33 


143 


1850-51, 


20 


35 


55 


1864-65, 


126 


25 


151 


1851-52, 


25 


39 


64 


1865-66, 


130 


29 


159 


1852-53, 


29 


33 


62 


1866-67, 


157 


17 


174 


1853-54, 


29 


37 


66 


1867-68, 


163 


18 


181 


1854-55, 


39 


36 


75 


1868- 69, 

1869- 70, 


150 


24 


174 


1855-56, 


33 


48 


81 


145 


22 


167 


1856-57, 


36 


25 


61 


1870-71, 


168 


26 


184 


1857-58, 


35 


32 


67 


1871-72, 


162 


25 


187 


1858-59, 


45 


34 


79 


1872-73, 


174 


14 


188 


1859-60, 


56 


39 


95 


1873-74, 


175 


SO 


205 


1860-61, 


70 


46 


116 


1874- 75, 

1875- 76, 


184 


36 


220 


1861-62, 


81 


48 


129 


200 


26 


226 


1862-63, 


89 


33 


122 









* Of the 816 -who entered as non-matriculated Students, 183 afterwards passed a matricu- 
lation examination. The College Register contains 2,224 matriculated and 648 non-matricu- 
lated, in. all 2,872 students. 

t Adding the return for the present incomplete Session, 1876-77, 3,016 Students have been 
enrolled since the opening of the College, and 425 are now in attendance, against 386 during 
the corresponding term of last Session. 
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Report of the President 



IY. — Return showing the Number of Students attending the Lectures 
of each Professor in each year since the opening of the College. 



Professor of j 1049-50. 


050-51. 


1851-53. 


853-53. 


053-54. 


1854-55 


1855-5C 


I05fl-. r 




1857- 


58 


858-59. 


1859-60. 


1860-81. 


1861-82. 


Greek, 

Latin, 

Mathematics, 

English, 

Modem Languages, . 
Celtic, 

Natural Philosophy, . 
Natural History, 
Mineralogy, . _ . 

Logic & Metaphysics, 
Chemistry, 
Engineering, . _ . 

Agriculture & Medi- ) 
cal Jurisprudence, j 
Anatomy, 

Medicine, 

Surgery, 

Midwifery, 

Materia Medica, 
English Law, 

J uri3prudence, . 


71 

63 

86 

52 

62 

The 

48 

12 

~3 

40 

10 

13 

35 

9 

24 

1-1 

11 

17 

11 


74 

72 

70 

46 

56 

uectu 

43 
49 

6 

56 

13 
21 

44 
17 

15 
10 

14 

16 
11 


46 

44 
51 
53 
41 

res ope 
61 
75 

14 

45 
75 

15 
24 
55 
17 
26 
12 

16 
17 
23 


23 

25 

36 

35 

31 

n to t 
29 
62 

13 
39 
53 

9 

14 
61 
12 
29 
16 
17 

15 
10 


32 

32 

42 

44 

34 

le pu 
40 
58 
15 
44 
62 
12 
22 
53 
15 
28 
17 
37 
31 
19 


38 

35 

44 

44 
52 

blic. 

35 

68 

13 

45 
70 
12 

17 
63 
38 
30 

18 
23 
15 
11 


43 

40 

45 

51 

43 

35 

58 

9 

43 

60 

8 

16 

65 

33 

48 

24 

25 

10 
15 

T 

s 


36 
29 
52 
43 
52 

37 
69 
20 
51 
76 
17 
20 
46 
27 
32 

13 
11 

14 
12 


4 

4 

5 
5 

5 

4 

6 
1 

4 
6 
1 

2 

5 
1 
3 

1 

1 

2 


1 

) 

3 

2 

3 

6 

8 

6 

5 

2 

9 

0 

7 

8 
2 
7 


58 

54 

62 

65 

63 

34 

87 
11 
54 

88 
11 
22 
68 
22 
29 
17 
22 
13 
20 


77 

72 

78 

73 
78 

46 

84 

16 

44 

99 

16 

27 

81 

29 

39 

14 

27 

11 

23 


100 

94 

95 
100 
150 

95 
} 77 
79 
82 
14 
21 
101 

25 
51 

26 
33 
16 
19 




140 

139 

106 

116 

177 

95 

77 

106 

106 

16 

24 

107 

42 

53 

36 

38 

14 

20 


Professor of 




1 


V 


I 


1 


d 

s 

8 


I 




1 


S 


i 


i 




I 


Greek, . . 


157 


120 


133 


118 


74 


72 


73 


64 




68 




62 


61 


72 


73 


73 


Latin, 


141) 


113 


1,18 


112 


96 


86 


89 


87 




77 




)6 


72 


83 


91 


83 


Mathematics, 


122 


111 


113 


98 


80 


64 


97 


84 




68 




>6 


67 


7 


2 


64 


64 


English, . 


135 


125 


128 


J 13 


102 


91 


91 


86 




74 




72 


* 


9 


70 


78 


69 


Modern Languages, . 


150 


125 


146 


151 


150 


142 


128 


137 


129 


128 


130 


142 


J55 


135 






Vac 


aut. 


































Natural Philosophy, . 




106 


102 


116 


113 


108 


149 


- 


102 


104 


89 


113 


136 


118 


Natural History, ) 

Mineralogy, . J 


83 


112 


121 


101 


97 


118 


105 


86 


120 


110 


103 


105 


115 


116 


Logic & Metaphysics, 


114 


103 


91 


116 


101 


81 


81 


59 




65 




40 


52 


65 


61 


55 


Chemistry, 


*01 


104 


J22 


104 


127 


122 


122 


106 


110 


122 


118 


J30 


129 


157 


Engineering, 


25 


30 


31 


29 


27 


24 


28 


25 




38 




23 


23 


24 


18 


14 


Agriculture & Medi- } 


99 


u - 




- 


— 


— 


- 


- 


- 




- 




- 






- 




- 




- 


cal Jurisprudence, j 




\ 25 


30 


30 


35 


33 


35 


34 




41 




37 


38 


33 


47 


37 


Anatomy, . 


wM 


114 


132 


138 


155 


158 


167 


151 


194 


169 


174 


175 


198 


205 


Medicine, . 


27 


36 


44 


48 


67 


69 


57 


61 




68 




57 


50 


59 


53 


50 


Surgery, . 


54 


47 


50 


55 


77 


79 


75 


63 




73 




78 


81 


82 


68 


77 


Midwifery, 


22 


34 


19 


23 


86 


37 


48 


38 




45 




43 


39 


28 


37 


46 


Materia Medica, 


37 


29 


38 


47 


47 


38 


46 


31 




46 




46 


52 


47 


51 


59 


English Law, . 


12 


12 


14 


19 


13 


20 


37 


23 




30 




21 


28 


27 


22 


30 


Jurisprudence, . 


29 


27 


31 


84 


26 


24 


29 


33 




37 




36 


29 


38 


33 


42 



This return is given more fully in detail in the Appendix, pp. 12 and 13. 

The return of Lectures delivered in each Session appears in pp. 18 and 19 of the Appendix. 



Whilst I have the satisfaction of recording the great benefits f 

conferred by Her Majesty’s Government through the restoration 
of the additional grant to its original amount of £1,600 a year, 
for the maintenance and support of the various departments of 
the College, I take this opportunity of expressing m-y opinion 
that in a short time additional accommodation •will be required 
both in the Library and in the Museum of Natural "History. 5 

I cannot withhold the grateful acknowledgments of myself and 
the Council of the College to His Grace the Lord Lieutenant and 
the Executive Government of Ireland for the wise adoption 
of measures to secure for the Medical Students of the College 
facilities for additional clinical instruction in the Hospital and 
Infirmaries of the Belfast Union Workhouse. 
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As from the opening of the College our Students of all the 
departments have asserted for themselves a high position in the 
records of the Civil Service Commissioners, in obtaining by 
competition many most important appointments both at home 
and abroad, besides obtaining numerous posts of honour and 
distinction in professional life, so during the recent period em- 
braced in this Report it has come to my knowledge that the 
following gentlemen, once our alumni in Belfast College, have 
been successful in obtaining the appointments indicated : — 



Robert Donnell, m.a., 

John M‘Kane, m.a., 
James J. Shaw, M.A., 



John James Charles, m.a., m.d., 



Samuel Dill, b.a., 



Charles J. "Weir, 

Alexander C. Tate, 

Edwin E. C. Munro, M.A., 
James Moorhead, m.a., m.d. 
Henry Hunter, m.d., 

T. W. C. Charles, m.d., m.ch., 

E. P. Dewar, . 

"William B. Brown, . 



Appointed Professor of J urisprudence 
and Political Economy, Queen’s Col- 
lege, Galway. 

Appointed Professor of English Law, 
Queen’s College, Belfast. 

Appointed Whately Professor of Poli- 
tical Economy, Dublin University, 
by competition (in succession to 
Professor Donnell), 

Formerly Demonstrator of Anatomy, 
Queen’s College, Belfast, appointed 
Professor of Anatomy and Physi- 
ology, Queen’s College, Cork. 

Fellow of Corpus, appointed Head 
Master, Grammar School, Man- 
chester. 

Third place Indian Civil Service, by 
competition. 

Indian Civil Service by competition. 

Studentship, Inns of Court, London. 

Indian Medical Service, First place. 

Medical Officer, Demerara. 

Lecturer on Physiology, St. Thomas’s 
Hospital, London. 

Inspectorship of Rational Schools (on 
unprecedently high answering). 

Inspector of Rational Schools. 



This College, viewed as a member of the Queen’s University in 
Ireland, continues to hold its distinguished place, whether in 
regard to the number of Students it sends forward to graduate in 
the Queen’s University, or in reference to tbe position they yearly 
attain in tbe intellectual struggles for honors and exhibitions 
with the co-ordinate Students of Cork and Galway. 

In common with all who desire the extension of education in 
this corfhtry, I have heard with much gratification of the in- 
tention of your Majesty’s Government to deal, as soon as in their 
power, with the question of intermediate education in Ireland. 
The arguments in favour of supplying this want by establishing 
intermediate schools in suitable localities, so as to develop tbe 
intellectual and industrial resources of the country have 
frequently been pressed upon the Government by numerous 
influential bodies. I would only take leave to repeat the ex- 
pression of my conviction that the want of preparatory schools 
established throughout Ireland, on some just principle, is pre- 
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’Report oj the President 

judicial, not only to collegiate and university education, but to 
the public service itself, which has placed competition on so wide 
a basis, and offers high rewards to successful candidates. 

I respectfully beg leave once more to call your Majesty’s 
attention to the increasing necessity and importance of extending 
to the graduates of the Queen’s University in Ireland, the 
privilege of being endowed with the elective franchise to secure 
for them as soon as possible the advantage of representation in 
Parliament. The justice and expediency of this has been 
officially presented to your Majesty’s advisers; and the question 
has, in various ways, and from the most influential quarters been 
pressed on their attention, and seeing that the strength of the 
claim is fully admitted, it is to be hoped that a member will speedily 
be assigned to our University. To leave it in a state of isolation 
as the only unrepresented University in the empire, when already 
it commands a constituency unsurpassed by any other for general 
intelligence — a constituency which will steadily increase every 
year, would injure the great interests of education, and deprive 
the graduates of constitutional privileges to which they are 
justly entitled. 

The Deans of Residences of the different Christian Denomina- 
tions continue to present periodically to the Visitors their Returns 
of the Students under their spiritual supervision. 

Various Returns of the number of Students in each class, of 
the amount of Fees paid to each Professor, and of the number of 
Lectures delivered from each Chair, together with the accounts 
of Expenditure, the enlarged digest, of subjects, and the papers 
used at the various Examinations, will be found given in full 
length in the Appendix. 

All of which, on behalf of this College, is testified by your 
Majesty’s most dutiful servant, 

P. SHULDHAM HENRY, 

President 



Queen’s College, Belfast, 
July 15 , 1877 . 
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APPENDIX. 



APPENDIX, No. 1. Appcnia, 

No. 1. 

Queen’s College, Belfast, and Queen’s University. Queen’s 

, ^ College, 

The College is a Corporation under the name and style of “ Queen s College Belfast, and 
Belfast. ” It was founded under the provisions of the Act 8 & 9 Victoria, cap. Queen’s 
66, intituled “An Act to enable Her Majesty to endow new Colleges for the University. 
Advancement of Learning in Ireland. ” Under the powers given by this Act, 
it was determined to found three Colleges. Belfast, Cork, and Galway, were 
selected as the sites of these Colleges, and on the 30th day of December, 1845, 
letters patent were issued, incorporating them. The Presidents and V iee-Presi- 
dents of the three Colleges were formed into a Board, called “The Board of 
Queen’s Colleges, ” for the purpose of drawing up the statutes and arranging 
the system of education to be pursued in them. 

On the 4th of August, 1849, the Professors were appointed, and the Colleges 
opened for the reception of students on the 30th October, in the same year. 

Letters patent, constituting the statutes, were issued on the llth of Decem- 
ber, 1849, and a further charter was issued in the year 1863. 



The Council of the College — Session, 3875-76. 

The President. 

The Vice-President. 

C. D. Tonge, m.a., Professor of History and English Literature. 
J. Cuming, m.d., Professor of Medicine. 

Joseph D. Everett, m.a., d.c.l., Professor of Natural Philosophy. 
C. MacDouall, ll.d., Professor of Greek. 

J. Purser, m.a., Professor of Mathematics. 

John Park, m.a.., Professor of Logic and Metaphysics. 



The Greek Language, . 

The Latin Language, . 
History and English Literatur 
Modern Languages, 
Mathematics, 

Natural Philosophy, 
Chemistry, . 

Natural History, . 

Logic and Metaphysics, 

Civil Engineering, 
Agriculture, . 

Anatomy and Physiology, 
Practice of Medicine, 
Practice of Surgery, 

Materia Medica, . 
Midwifery, 

English Law, 

Jurisprudence and Political 
Economy, . • 



Pbofessors. 

. Charles MacDouaH, ll.d., m.r.a.b. 

William Nesbitt, M.A. 

, Charles Duke Yonge, m.a. Oxon. 

A. L. Meissner, ph.d. 

John Purser, m.a., m.b.i.a. 

Joseph David Everett, m.a., d.c.l. 

Thomas Andrews, m.d., f.b.s., m.b.i.a., Hon. 

F.E.S.B. 

Robert O. Cunningham, m.d., f.l.s. 

John Park, m.a. 

George Fuller, c.e. 

John F. Hodges, m.d., f.c.s. 

Peter Redfern, m.d. Lond., f.b.c.s. 

James Cuming, m.d. 

Alexander Gordon, m.d. 

James Seaton Reid, m.d. 

R, P. Dill, M.D. 

John M'Kane, m.a. 

T, E. Cliff© Leslie, ll.m. 
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Appendix to Report oj the President 



Appendix , 
No. 1. 

Queen’s 
College, 
Belfast, and 
Queen’s 
University. 



The Deans are designated as they wish themselves to be called. 

The students of the College are either Matriculated or Non-matriculated, 
All the courses for Matriculated students in Arts, including the Department of 
Civil Engineering, and also in the Faculties of Medicine and of Law, will be 
found in the Calendar, which is published annually. 

Non-matriculated students, on paying the regulated class fees, and signing an 
engagement to observe order and discipline in the College, are permitted without 
undergoing a preliminary examination, to attend any separate course or courses 
ot .Lectures ; but are not permitted to become candidates for Scholarships or 
Frizes, or to enjoy other privileges of the Matriculated students. 

Students in any of the Faculties can he admitted ad eundem from the other 
yueen s Colleges, or from any University capable of granting degrees 



Collegiate Scholarships. 

In the Faculty op Arts— 30 Junior Scholarships, of £24 each, are awarded 
to Undergraduates— 15 for proficiency in Literature, and 15 for proficiency in 
Science; also, 8 Senior Scholarships, of £40 each, to Graduates, one being 
limited to students who have also completed the course for the degree of ll.b. ■ 
and 5 Scholarships, of £20 each, to Engineering Students. 

In the Faculty op Medicine—S Junior Scholarships, of £25 each, are 
awarded. 5 

In the Faculty op Law— 3 Junior Scholarships, of £20 each, are awarded. 

Scholarships awarded in the several Faculties, 1875-76. 

8 Senior Scholarships awarded. 

20 Junior Scholarships in Arts awarded. 

5 Engineering Scholarships. 

8 Medical Scholarships. 

4 Law Scholarships. 

1874-75. 

7 Senior Scholarships awarded. 

22 Junior Scholarships in Arts awarded. 

3 Engineering Scholarships. 

8 Medical Scholarships. 

4 Law Scholarships. 



By an order of Her Majesty in Council, of 21st May, 1855, applying to the 
Civil Service, it is ordained that “ every person nominated to a junior situation 
should obtain a certificate of qualification before entering on his duties." The 
ordinary classes in Queen’s College embrace the branches required in the Ex- 
aminations for the Civil Service, and also in the Examination for students 
intending to become candidates for commissions in the Boyal Artillery and 
Engineers, and for appointments to the Civil Service of India, both of which 
are now thrown open to public competition. 



Curator of Museum, 
Registrar, 

Librarian, 

Bursar, . 



Office Beakers. 

. The Professor of Min., Geo., and Nat. Hist 
. Rev. Richard Oulton, b.d. 

. Rev. George Hill. 

. John Wylie, Esq. 



Deans of Residences. 



General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church in Ireland, 
Church of Ireland, 

Wesleyan Methodists, 

Irish Association of Non-Sub- 
scribing Presbyterians, 



Appointed. 

Rev. J osias Leslie Porter, d.d., ll.d., 1866 
Rev. Samuel E. Busby, ll.d. , . ’ ig72 

Rev. Robinson Scott, d.d., . . 1973 

Rev. John Scott Porter, . . 1074 
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Queen’s University in Ireland . 

The charter founding the Queen’s University in Ireland received the Royal 
sanction in the year 1850, and it provides that its Senate should have the power — 1_ 

of conferring upon the students of the Queen’s Colleges of Belfast, Cork, and Queen’s 
Galway, such degrees and distinctions, in the Faculties of Arts, Law, and Phasic, College, 
as are Granted and conferred in other Colleges and Universities of Great Britain Belfast, and 
and Ireland. It further ordains that any of the_ students of the three Queen’s University 
Colleges, who shall have obtained such degrees in any of the several Faculties 
of Arts, Medicine, and Law, as shall be conferred by the Chancellor and Senate 
of the Queen’s University, shall he fully possessed of all such rights, privileges, 
and immunities, as belong to similar degrees granted by other Universities or 
Colleges, and shall be entitled to whatever rank and precedence is derived from 
similar degrees granted by other Universities. 

By the charter of the Queen’s University, candidates for Degrees in Medicine 
are required to have attended at least tv:o courses oj Medical Lectures in some one 
of the Queen’s Colleges. For the remainder of the courses of Medical Lectures, 
authenticated certificates will be received from the Professors or Lecturers in 
Universities, Colleges, or Schools, recognised by the Senate of the Queen’s 
University in Ireland. , 

The Chancellor and Senate also have the power of admitting, by special grace, 

Graduates of other Universities to similar and equal degrees. _ 

In order to obtain a degree or diploma in the Queen’s University it is neces- 
sary to enter the College as a Matriculated Student, to pass the entrance or 
Matriculation Examination, and to pursue a fixed course of study. 



The Matriculated Students may he classified as follow: — 



I. 

n. 

III. 

IV. 
V. 

VI. 



Those intending to proceed to the Degrees of A.B. and A.M. 
fl ,, Degree of M.D. 

}> ,, Diploma of Elementary Law. 

,, ,, Degrees of LL.B. and LL.D. 

}> ,, Diploma of Civil Engineering. 

,, „ Diploma of Surgery. 



The Senate. 

Chancellor. — His Grace the Duke of Leinster, m.a. (Oxon.) 

Vice- Chancellor Sir Dominic J. Corrigan, Bart., m.d., Physician m Ordinary to the 

Queen in Ireland. . „ 

The Rev. P. Shuldham Henry, d.d,, m.r.i.a., President Queen s College, Belfast. 

Sir Richard Griffith, Bart., dd.d., m.r.i.a. 

Major-General the Right Hon. Sir Thomas Aiskew Larcotn 3 bart.,R.E.,K.c.B., ix.d., 

F.R.S., M.R.I.A., &C. . 

James Gibson, m.a., q.c., m.r.i.a., Barrister-at-Law. 

The Right Hon. James Henry Monahan. 

The Right Honorable Sir Robert Peel, Bart., M.P. 

The Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of Killaloe, d.d. 

His Grace the Archbishop of Dublin, d.d. 

The Lord Talbot de Malahide, f.r.s., m.r.i.a. 

The Lord Clermont, d.d. 

Right Honorable Lord Emly. 

Right Honorable Lord O’Hagan. 

Thomas William Moffett, ld.d., President Queen’s College, Galway ; Prolessor ol 
History, &c., and Logic, Queen’s College, Galway. 

David Ross, m. a., dd.b. ' 

William K. Sullivan, ph.d., m.b.i.a., President, Queen s College, CotIt. 

William MacCormac, m.a., f.r.c.s., m.r.i.a. , ' „ 

Peter Redfern, m.d. , f.r. c. s . , Professor of Anatomy andPliysu ’f'gv- Queen s College, 
Belfast. _ , _ - . 

Maxwell Simpson, m.d., f.r.s.. Professor of Chemistry, Queen s College, Corn. 

Sir Robert Kane, db.d., f.r.s. 

Rev. R. Scott, D.D., f.r.s. , f.r. a.b. , Belfast. 

Andrew M. Porter, b.a., q.c. 

John Thomas Banks, m.d., n.F.K.Q.c.p.i. 

Secretary G. Johnstone Stoney, m.a., f.r.s., f.b.a.s.— Office, Dublin Castle. 

Assistant Secretary. — R- Owen O’Conor, b.a. 

The Senate holds its sitting in Dublin Castle, where.the examinations of the 
students of the three Colleges, for Graduation and University Exhibitions, are 
annually conducted by Examiners appointed by the Senate from year to year. 
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Appendix to Report of the President 



APPENDIX, No. 2. 

Retuen of the Number of Students attending each Class in the QmW* 
College, Belfast, in each Year. * 



Greek — 1st year, 

„ 2nd ,, . 

„ Higher, . 

Latin — 1st year, 

„ 2nd „ . 

„ Higher, . 

The English Language, . 
History and English Literature,) 
Senior ,, ,, j 

Modern Languages (Erencb, C 
man, Italian), 

Senior . 

The Celtic Languages, . 
Mathematics — 1st year, 

„ 2nd ,, . 

,, Higher, . 

Hat. Philosophy — Higher Class, 
„ Mathematical Physics, &c 
,, Experimental Physics, 

„ Practical Mechanics, 
Natural Philosophy applied, 
Chemistry, 

Practical Chemistry, 
Laboratory, 

Zoology, 

Botany, . 

Physical Geography, 

Logic, 

Metaphysics, 

Higher Logic and Metaphysics 
Mineralogy and Geology, 
Surveying, 

Civil Engineering, 

Theory of Agriculture, . 
Practice of Agriculture, 

Diseases of Parm Animals, 
Medical Jurisprudence, 
Anatomy, 

Practical Anatomy, 

Practice of Medicine, 

Practice of Surgery, 

Materia Medica, 

Midwifery, 

Law of Property, 

Equity of Bankruptcy, . 
Common and Criminal Law, 
Evidence and Pleading, . 

J urisprudence and Political Eco" 
nomy, Arts, . 

Civil Law, 

Constitutional, Colonial, and 
International Law, 
Jurisprudence, . 

Arabic, . 

Hindustani, 

Sanskrit, 



Session. 



* No Arts Students this Session, owing to change o Statute*, 
t Not now required in third year Arts, 
t No Engineering Students this Session, owing to change oi Statutes. 



1849, 

1850. 


1850, 

1851. 


1851, 

1852. 


1852, 

1853. 


1853 

1854 


1854 

1855 


1855 

1856 


1856 

1857 


1857 

1858 


1 1 858 
j 1859 


1 185 
18G 


18G0 
• 1861 


1861, 

1862. 


71 


47 


28 


16 


21 


26 


29 


24 


31 


36 


45 






- 


27 


18 


7 


11 


12 


14 


12 


13 


17 


23 


25 




— 


— 


— 


— 


- 


— 


— 


- 


— 


5 


4 




7 


63 


45 


27 


19 


21 


24 


27 


19 


33 


34 


46 


69 


- 


27 


17 


6 


11 


11 


13 


10 


11 


18 


22 


23 


49 


~ 


46 


28 


— 


— 


- 


— 


- 


- 


2 


3 


2 




52 


20 


24 


28 


31 


24 


36 


41 


49 


72 


85 


“ 


- 


25 


15 


20 


16 


20 


19 


20 


24 


24 


28 


J 5 

(30 


62 


36 


41 


27 


34 


37 


29 


40 


40 


50 


76 


140 




- 


20 


28 


16 


15 


15 


19 


12 


16 


13 


17 


10 




The Le 


ctures 


in each 


Sessio 


n opt 


moth 


ePub 


lie. 












86 


58 


40 


25 


29 


33 


30 


35 


39 


45 


61 


83 




- 


12 


11 


11 


13 


11 


15 


17 


16 


14 


13 


13 


13 


“ 




- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


4 


6 


3 




— 


— 


— 


— 


- 


6 


6 


8 


7 


4 


9 


_ 




32 


32 


46 


24 


29 


23 


24 


19 


26 


25 


24 


64 




48 


59 


57 


29 


40 


34 


36 


37 


41 


28 


42 


87 




7 


3 


6 


3 


4 


3 


3 


2 


_ 


- 








- 


- 


— 


- 


- 


_ 


- 


— 


7 


3 


4 


4 




37 


53 


63 


44 


51 


60 


50 


70 


60 


74 


81 


64* 




6 


7 


14 


10 


15 


14 


12 


10 


n 


14 


21 


21 


20 


- 


6 


8 


8 


9 


9 


10 


15 


10 


11 


10 


12 




12 


34 


35 


29 


31 


43 


31 


43 


34 


63 


56 


37* 




12 


49 


46 


35 


37 


46 


36 


44 


34 


62 


55 


40* 




- 


- 


29 


17 


21 


19 


20 


21 


28 


23 


28 


30 


7f 




- 


27 


17 


21 


26 


20 


27 


22 


29 


29 


35 


65 


- 


- 


18 


15 


16 


11 


17 


20 


15 


19 


15 


24 


22 


— 


— 


6 


7 


• 7 


8 


6 


7 


9 


8 




_ 


10 


Public. 


6 


14 


13 


15 


13 


9 


20 


13 


11 


16 




11 




9 


9 


6 


6 


9 


4 


_ 


_ 


7 


12 






- 


4 


6 


3 


4 


3 


4 


17 


14 


3 


4 


13 


16 




8 


7 


2 


6 


5 


5 


4 


7 


7 


7 


6 


6 


- 


5 


3 


2 


5 


5 


1 


1 


3 


1 


4 


3 


1 


- 


5 


3 


2 


5 


5 


1 


1 


4 




3 


2 


1 




8 


14 


10 


13 


8 


10 


15 


16 


13 


17 


14 


18 


25 


36 


48 


45 


44 


51 


44 


39 


39 


59 


60 


86 


83 


27 


32 


35 


4.9 


41 


46 


53 


33 


41 


44 


62 


80 


85 




17 


17 


12 


15 


18 


33 


27 


19 


22 


29 


25 


42 




15 


26 


29 


28 


30 


48 


32 


30 


29 


39 


51 


53 


11 


14 


16 


17 


17 


23 


25 


11 


18 


22 


27 


33 


38 


14 


10 


12 


16 


17 


18 


24 


13 


7 


17 


14 


26 


36 


17 


16 


17 


15 


11 


5 


10 


14 


12 


13 


16 


16 


14 


- 


- 


12 


2 


9 


6 


8 


2 


18 


9 


7 


10 


8 


11 


11 


13 


8 


10 


5 


9 


10 


10 


11 


17 


10 


12 


“ 


_ 


“ 




" 






- 


- 


" 


1 

2 


3 


2 


1 


~ 


- 


_ 






“ 




- 


“ 


6 


3 


4 
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Appendix, No. 2 — continued . 

Return of the Number of Students attending each Class in the Queen’s College, 
Belfast, in each Year — continued. 



Class. 


Session. 
































1862, ' 


363,1 


1864, 1 




IC6,| 1867, 1368,1 ] 


16'J, 1870. 1 1871,] 


87 2,: 1873, 1874, 1875. 




18G3. j 


864. j 


1865. 


866. 1 


867. 1 1868. j 1869.1 


870. 1871. 1872.', 


873. j 1874.] 1875.' 1876. 


Greek — 1st year, 


83 


66 


79 


63 


49 


47 


43 


41 


37 


37 


3(> 


46 


45 


41 


,, 2nd ,, 


63 


44 


40 


49 


21 


19 


24 


11 


22 


19 


18 


18 


22 


27 


,, Higher, 


7 


9 


12 


6 


4 


5 


6 


7 


6 


6 


7 


8 


6 


ft 


Latin — I st year. 


83 


65 


78 


64 


50 


4S 


43 


44 


39 


37 


38 


42 


43 


37 


,, 2nd ,, 


60 


40 


33 


44 


40 


34 


37 


32 


32 


21 


26 


31 


40 


38 


,, Higher, . 


6 


8 


7 


4 


6 


7 


9 


1 1 


6 


7 


8 


10 


8 


8 


The English Language, . 


85 


70 


80 


67 


49 


46 


43 


45 


37 


36 


37 


46 


44 


36 


History, .... 


8 


6 


4 


4 


5 


9 


6 


16 


12 


19 


18 


14 


9 


18 


English Literature, 

Modern Languages (French, Ger- 


41 


52 


48 


42 


52 


41 


32 


35 


39 


27 


25 


22 


25 


31 


man, Italian), . 


110 


99 


110 


115 


09 


15 


96 


94 


92 


98 


95 


03 


108 


99 


Senior ,, 


43 


26 


36 


36 


46 


33 


32 


52 


37 


30 


36 


38 


47 


36 


The Celtic Languages, . 


TheLe 


ture 


in ea 


h Set 


sion 


pen t 


the 


Publi 




- 


- 


- 


- 


— 


Mathematics — 1st year, 


102 


85 


92 


75 


62 


58 


66 j 


57 


44 


50 


46 


57 


47 


50 


,, 2nd ,, . 


15 


20 


17 


19 


12 


22 


24 , 


22 


17 


10 


9 


13 


12 


9 


,, Higher, . 

Nat. Philosophy — Higher Class, 


5 


6 


4 


4 


6 


33 


7 


8 


8 


6 


4 


2 


0 


ft 


— 


- 


5 


4 


- 


9 


5 


7 


3 


4 


4 


3 


4 


5 


,, Mathematical Physics, &c. 


72 


69 


60 


68 


56 


51 


46 


52 


46 


32 


31 


39 


46 


34 


„ Experimental Physics, . 


94 


95 


87 


120 


104 


90 


85 


78 


86 


90 


78 


102 


124 


108 


Natural Philosophy applied, 


2 


5 


6 


7 


4 


6 


10 


5 


3 


8 


3 


3 


7 


2 


Chemistry, 


89 


81 


93 


95 


91 


84 


96 


84 


106 


103 


95 


109 


111 


126 


Practical Chemistry, 


24 


2S 


44 


37 


44 


51 


44 


30 


44 


43 


42 


58 


46 


77 


Laboratory, 


15 


8 


14 


16 


16 


16 


17 


15 


16 


17 


16 


19 


18 


19 




66 


90 


82 


84 


92 


83 


75 


51 


75 


75 


73 


78 


87 


83 


Botany, .... 


62 


90 


92 


27 


50 


51 


60 


36 


60 


61 


60 


60 


80 


80 


Physical Geography, 


7 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- • 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 




66 


57 


49 


68 


52 


43 


46 


38 


40 


29 


32 


31 


43 


34 


Metaphysics, 


34 


40 


40 


41 


39 


29 


33 


30 


20 


14 


18 


22 


17 


20 


Higher Logic, . 


12 


25 


14 


24 


33 


22 


21 


15 


15 


9 


7 


12 


3 


8 


Mineralogy and Geology, 


10 


12 


14 


15 


5 


11 


6 


10 


5 


8 


10 


13 


8 


6 


Engineering, 1st year, . 


11 


15 


15 








13 


11 


5 




13 




5 


9 


_ . „ . (lectures. 

Engineering, 2nd yew, j praoti(!e ’ 




8 


I! 2 , 


10 

9 


8 

8 


10 

10 


4 

4 


9 

9 


8 

8 


3 

3 


4 

4 


7 


5 

5 


3 

3 


Engineering, 3rd year, ( 


l 3 


7 


r» 


7 

7 


5 


6 

6 


9 

10 


5 

5 


3 

3 


8 

8 


6 

6 


3 

3 


8 

8 


2 


Theory of Agriculture, . 


6 


- 




- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 




Practice of Agriculture, 
Diseases of Farm Animals, 


“ 


“ 


- 


_ 


~ 


~ 


~ 




_ 




_ 


: 


_ 




Medical Jurisprudence, \ . 


16 


25 


30 


28 


35 


33 


35 


34 


41 


37 


38 


33 


47 


1 37 




83 


87 


99 


109 


127 


120 


130 


117 


142 


136 


134 


131 


144 


155 


Practical Anatomy, 


91 


96 


126 


124 


149 


159 


160 


140 


182 


157 


168 


167 


193 


199 


Practice of Medicine, 


27 


36 


44 


48 


67 


70 


57 


59 


68 


57 


50 


59 


53 


50 


Practice of Surgery, 


53 


46 


48 


55 


77 


81 


75 


61 


72 


55 


81 


64 


53 


62 


Materia Medica, 


37 


29 


38 


47 


47 


38 


46 


38 


49 


43 


52 


47 


51 


59 


Midwifery, 

Law of Property, . "j 


22 


34 


19 


23 


36 


37 


48 


41 


45 


46 


39 


28 


37 


46 


Equity and Bankruptcy, 
Common and Criminal Law, 


12 


12 


14 


19 


13 


20 


17 


24 


27 


21 


28 


27 


22 


30 


Evidence and Pleading, j 






























Political Economy, Arts, 

Civil Law ; Constitutional,') 


18 


17 


20 


15 


16 


8 


10 


14 


12 




6 


12 


13 


17 


Colonial, and International^- 
Law ; Jurisprudence, . ) 


11 


10 


11 


19 


11 


16 


IS 


20 


25 


17 


23 




2C 


30 


Arabic, . 
Hindustani, 


3 


“ 


“ 


" 




_ 




: 


: 


“ 


“ 


: 


; 


*■ 


Sanskrit, 


5 


4 


<! 


- 


- 


- 


- 


— 


— 


- 


- 


— 


— 


_ 


Operative Surgery, 


11 


2 


- 


1< 




IS 


1( 


>1 17 ; 1 


2 


2 


3 3 


2 


36 
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Ajipendix to Rejiort of the President 



Appendix, 

Jfo. 3. 

Return of 
amount of 
Pees. 



APPENDIX, 

Return of the Amount of Fees received by each 



Greek, . . . 

Latin, 

English. History an 
Literature. 

Logic and Metaphysics 
Mathematics, . 

Natural Philosophy, 
Chemistry, 

Practical Chemistry, 
Anatomy and Phy- 1 
siology. 

Practical Anatomy, j 
Natural History & Botany. 
Modern Languages, 
Mineralogy and Geology, 
Jurisprudence and Politi- 
cal Economy. 

English Law, . . 

Civil Engineering, . 
Agriculture and Medical 
Jurisprudence. 

Practice of Medicine, 
Surgery, 

Materia Medica, 
Midwifery, 

Teacher of Drawing, 



Professor of 



Greek, . 

Latin, 

English History am 
Literature. 

Logic and Metaphysics, 
Mathematics, . 

Natural Philosophy, 
Chemistry, 

Practical Chemistry, , 

Anatomy and Phy- 'l 
siology, v 

Practical Anatomy, J 
Natural History & Botany, 
Modem Languages, 
Mineralogy and Geology, 
Jurisprudence and Politi- 
cal Economy. 

English Law, . 

Civil Engineering, . 
Agriculture and Medical 
J urisprudence. 

Practice of Medicine, 
Surgery, 

Materia Medica, 
Midwifery, 

Teacher of Drawing, 



1853-54. 1854-55. 



£ s. 
*88 10 
*73 15 
50 5 

6 0 
110 15 
70 5 



20 10 
97 0 



32 0 
16 0 
15 10 

17 0 
41 0 
22 0 
28 0 



£ s. 
83 0 
79 0 
50 5 



07 10 
70 15 



170 0 

69 0 
84 0 
7 10 
21 0 

29 0 
24 10 
41 0 

31 0 
21 10 
28 0 
18 0 



22 

49 

32 

36 

26 



18G2-G3. 1863-64. 



£ S. 

f 187 15 
185 15 
164 5 

134 10 
211 5 
194 10 
210 5 



||425 10 

120 5 
270 15 
20 10 
37 I0 

21 0 
70 0 
**36 15 

46 0 
96 11 
70 0 
36 0 



£ s. 
+221 0 
211 0 
163 10 

173 10 
201 0 
183 0 
213 10 



||453 10 



18 0 
82 0 
48 0 

59 0 
73 0 
59 0 
66 0 



£ s, 
233 10 
220 10 
162 10 

143 0 
208 0 
186 0 
294 10 

567 10 



20 0 
97 0 
55 0 

74 0 
82 0 
73 0 
36 0 



s. 




s. 




£ s. 


£ 




0 


27 5 




33 5 


46 


5 


10 


31 5 




38 5 


44 


5 


10 


31 5 




43 5 


45 


5 


5 


34 5 




37 15 


41 


0 


15 


43 0 




54 10 


59 




10 


47 0 




73 15 


76 


15 


5 


91 10 


111 10 


131 


15 


15 


230 10 


228 0 


250 


0 


15 


50 15 




55 0 


76 15 


0 


50 0 




61 0 


85 


0 


15 


17 15 




20 15 


18 


0 


15 


18 15 




28 0 


14 


10 


0 


23 0 




20 0 


16 


0 


0 


14 0 




17 15 


21 


0 


5 


22 0 




46 0 


32 15 


0 


18 0 




30 0 


30 


0 


0 


51 0 




43 0 


43 


0 


0 


29 0 




33 0 


43 


0 


0 


27 0 




31 0 


33 


0 


1865-6G. 


1866-67. 


1 867-68 


| 1863 


-69. 


£ 


s. 


£ 


s. 


£ s. 


£ 




21 


0 


131 


0 


121 ( 


127 


0 


202 0 


167 


0 


152 ‘ ( 


155 


0 


131 10 


143 


10 


130 10 


107 


10 


183 10 


184 


10 


140 10 


139 


10 


173 0 


143 


0 


135 0 


132 


0 


208 0 


198 


0 


192 0 


103 


0 


252 0 


277 


10 


299 0 


284 


10 


544 0 


643 


14 


652 8 


731 


18 


144 0 


154 


0 


165 0 


133 


0 


247 0 


268 


0 


280 0 


245 


0 


24 0 


9 


0 


20 0 


7 


0 


51 


0 


46 


0 


37 0 


40 


0 


25 


0 


23 


0 


35 0 


31 


0 


79 


0 


68 


0 


70 0 


78 


0 


48 


0 


67 


0 


63 0 


68 


0 


77 


0 


103 


0 


103 0 


92 


0 


94 


0 


137 


0 


144 0 


131 


0 


83 


0 


86 


0 


.71 0 


89 


0 


42 


0 


64 


0 


72 0 


93 


0 










~ 







— un nwonoi lOia-w, Medical Students were required t 
Classes, but have since been exempt from attending either class. 

1 RR 9 ftl ld l 8 JTr) SanS ^ r io ^ Hindu stani, 1859-60, £35; 1860-1 
18 62-63> £32 10s.; 1863-64, £20 ; 1864-5, £20. 
t Besides for Arabic in 1859-60, £5.. 

Queen's College, Belfast, October, 1876. 



*61, £22 10s. ; 1861-62, £25; 
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No. 3. 

Professor in the Queen’s College, Belfast, in each Year. 



1 


1855-56. J 


1856-57. : 


1857-58. : 


1858-59. : 


1859-60. 


1860-61. 


1861-62. 


Professor of 


T 


£ s. 
51 15 


£ s. 
44 15 


£ s. 
51 0 


£ s. 
78 0 


£ s. 
f93 5 -i 


£ s. 
■131 15 f 


£ s. 
186 0 


Greek. 




47 15 


39 15 


53 0 


67 0 


+90 0 


127 15 


185 0 


Latin. 




59 5 


43 15 


57 10 


69 0 


94 15 


117 5 


155 10 


English History and 




41 15 


48 5 


46 15 


68 10 


39 0 


58 10 


106 5 


Literature. 

Logic and Metaphysics. 




60 10 


62 15 


69 10 


97 10 


139 10 


156 0 


183 5 


Mathematics. 




59 10 


62 15 


72 0 


66 10 


61 5 


180 10 


178 15 


Natural Philosophy. 




105 10 


133 0 


113 10 


147 5. 


184 0 


167 0 


195 15 


j Chemistry, 
t Practical Chemistry. 




256 0 


181 0 


206 0 


262 10 


307 0 


427 10 | 


|432 10 ■ 


( Anatomy and Phy- 
< siolctgy. 




59 10 


56 0 


52 10 


105 5 


94 10 


70 0 


96 10 


(. Practical Anatomy. 
Natural History <t Botany. 




74 0 


86 0 


96 0 


120 0 


159 10 


277 0 


319 5 


Modern Languages. 




12 10 


37 0 


20 5 


21 15 


24 15 


11 10 


16 5 


Mineralogy & Geology. 
Jurisprudence & Politi- 




29 5 


. 22 10 


31 15 


28 10 


36 10 


28 10 


25 15 




21 0 


27 0 


21 0 


25 0 


28 0 


28 0 


25 0 


cal Economy. 
English Law. 




13 10 


27 0 


22 0 


22 15 


24 15 


32 0 


40 15 


Civil Engineering. 
Agriculture & Medical 




26 0 


25 10 


40 5 


31 5 


47 0 


43 0 ’ 


**44 0 




56 0 


43 10 


26 0 


37 0 


44 0 


37 0 


64 10 


Jurisprudence. 
Practice of Medicine. 




74 0 


42 10 1 


34 0 


46 0 


65 L0 


79 13 


84 12 


Surgery. 




45 0 


20 0 


31 0 1 


39 0 


50 0 


60 0 


69 0 


! Materia Medica. 




44 0 


24 0 


12 0 


28 0 




j 48 0 


63 0 


Midwifery. 






32 0 


25 0 


26 0 


| 22 0 


1 ' 


_ 


1 Teacher of Drawing. 




1869-70. 


1870-71. 


1871-72. 


1872-73. 


1873-74. 


1874-75. 


J 1875-76. 


Professor of 




£ s. 


£ s. 


£ s. 


£ t. 


£ s. 


£ S. 


£ s. 


Greek. 




109 0 


114 0 


103 0 


104 0 


123 0 


122 0 


120 0 




154 0 


132 0 


109 0 


119 0 


149 0 


158 0 


131 0 


Latin. 




121 0 


123 0 


102 0 


98 0 


100 10 


101 10 


120 0 


English History and 




117 0 


98 10 


70 0 


71 10 


88 0 


74 10 


81 0 


Literature. 

Logic and Metaphysics. 




148 0 


117 0 


108 0 


107 0 


123 0 


111 0 


102 0 


Mathematics. 




177 0 


164 0 


187 0 


164 0 


208 0 


266 0 


216 0 


Natural Philosophy. 




249 10 


276 0 


324 0 


300 10 


826 10 


313 10 


434 10 


f Chemistry. 

I Practical Chemistry. 




592 1 


697 17 


706 10 


749 12 


725 5 


858 8 


879 0 


r Anatomy and Phy- 
4 siology. 




104 0 


142 0 


128 0 


136 0 


135 0 


164 0 


170 0 


(_ Practical Anatomy. 
Natural History & Botany. 




255 0 


226 0 


244 0 


248 0 


284 0 


300 0 


284 0 


Modem Languages. 
Mineralogy & Geology. 
Jurisprudence 4c Politi- 




16 0 


20 0 


12 0 


19 0 


20 0 


12 0 


9 0 




56 0 


65 0 


39 0 


54 0 


73 0 


56 0 


86 0 




43 0 


56 0 


34 0 


58 0 


60 0 


45 0 


54 0 


cal Economy. 
English Law. 




66 0 


51 0 


60 0 


48 0 


54 0 


53 0 


30 0 


Civil Engineering. 




61 0 


73 0 


77 0 


77 0 


64 0 


90 0 


76 0 


Agriculture & Medical 
Jurisprudence. 




96 0 


i 103 0 


94 0 


87 0 


99 0 


88 0 


87 0 


Practice of Medicine. 




115 0 


' 134 0 


i 113 0 


127 0 


128 0 


i 118 0 


140 0 


i Surgery. 




73 0 


i 77 0 


84 0 


98 0 


81 C 


1 98 0 


115 0 


i Materia Medica. 




78 0 


i 79 C 


1 94 0 


74 0 


54 C 


I 73 0 


88 C 


i Midwifery. 






" 






“ 


" 




Teacher of Drawing. 



Return of 
Amount of 
Fees. 



§ Professor M‘Cosh was appointed in Session 1851-52, and taught and received fees from. 
Students properly belonging to tbe previous Session. 

B The Professor of Anatomy pays to his Demonstrator a portion of the fees for Practical 
Amatomy. 

** No endowment for Medical Jurisprudence. Professor Hodges delivers the lectures, re- 
ceiving only class fees. 

John "Wylie, Bursar. 
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Appendix, 
m. 4. 

Expendi- 
ture of One 
Year’s 
Additional 
Grant. 



£ s. d. 
9 15 11 
18 2 6 
8 0 8 
112 0 3 



147 19 4 



117 5 4 



Appendix to "Report of the President 

APPENDIX, No. 4. 

Account of the Expenditure of One Year’s Additional Grant 
to the Queen’s College, Belfast, ending 31st March, 1875. 

1. Library of Ancient and Modern Literature and 

Philology : 

Ancient Classical Languages and Philology, 

English History and Literature, 

Foreign Modern Languages, 

Works of General Interest, &c., 

2. Libraries, Museum, &c.. Mathematical, Physical, 

and Chemical Sciences : 

Mathematical Library, .... 

Physical Library, ..... 

Chemical Library, ..... 

Museum and Cabinet of Physical Science, 

,, Laboratory, Chemical Science, 

3. Libraries, Museum, and Collection of Objects of the 

Department of the Natural Sciences : 

Library of Natural History, and Geology and 
Mineralogy, ..... 

Museum of Natural History, and Geology and 
Mineralogy, ..... 

4. Libraries, Museums, and Collections of Objects of 

the Department of Engineering : 

Library of Engineering, .... 

Instruments and Collections of Engineering, 

5. Museum and Library of Medical Science : 

Library of Medical Works, . 

Anatomical and Pathological Museums, &c., 

Surgical Museum, ..... 

Medical Jurisprudence, .... 

Midwifery, ..... 

Prac. of Medicine, ..... 

6. Library of Metaphysical, Legal, and Economical 

Science : 

Law, Jurisprudence, and Political Economy, 

Metaphysics, .... 

7. Printing, Stationery, Advertising, Postages, Office 

Expenses, &c., 

8. Heating and Lighting, 

9. Grounds, ..... 

Balance in Bank of Ireland Office, 31st 
March, 1875, 

Total, . ... 



6 18 8 
12 5 0 

16 1 7 

38 9 0 
43 11 1 



21 13 0 
47 18 9 



8 0 10 
19 2 2 



58 19 3 
5 18 0 
13 10 2 



33 7 2 
14 15 8 



27 3 0 



48 2 10 

— 362 4 3 

— 132 3 2 

— 106 13 8 

— 360 0 5 



Amount of One Year’s additional Grant, . 

College and Matriculation Fees, .... 

Balance in Bank, 31st March, 1874, . . . ! 

Total, ..... 

The Accounts of the College up to 31st March, 1875, have been examined and 
found correct by the Commissioners for Auditing the Public Accounts. 



1,481 


17 


2 


1,000 


0 


0 


128 


17 


6 


352 


19 


8 


1,481 


17 


2 



October , 1876. 



John Wylie, Bursar. 
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General Class Examinations, Queen’s College, Belfast. 
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Appendix to Report of the President 



APPENDIX, 



Return of the Number of Lectures delivered hy each 





1849, 


1850, 


1851, 


1852, 


1853, 


, 1854, 


1855, 


185G, 


, 1857, 


, 1858, 


, 1859. 


, I860 












1850. 


1851. 


1852. 


1853. 


1854, 


, 1855. 


1856. 


1857. 


1858. 


, 1359. 


. 18C0. 


. 1861 


. 1862, 


. 1863' 


. 1864 




Professor of — 
.Greek, . 


135 


232 


244 


246 


236 


240 


234 


235 


236 


350 


500* 


' 460* 


•440* 


360* 


1 350 




Latin, . 

History and English 


162 


197 


216 


221 


189 


196 


232 


230 


230 


275 


398 


234 


234 


234 


230 




Literature, . 


35 


55 


98 


91 


104 


100 


105 


105 


99 


110 


123 


92 


154 


146 


140 




Modern Languages, 


208 


330 


324 


307 


306 


305 


319 


340 


369 


307 


340 


372 


372 


360 


356 




Celtic, . 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


_ 


_ 






Mathematics,. 


135 


256 


333 


248 


246 


330 


346 


322 


330 


400 


400 


370 


370 


316 


325 




Natural Philosophy 


122 


257 


233 


209 


256 


250 


255 


307 


300 


300 


242 


242 


213 


182 


180 




Chemistry, . 


134 


136 


137 


129 


132 


130 


138 


142 


142 


140 


132 


132 


132 


132 


130 




Practical Chemistry 


36 


36 


36 


36 


36 


36 


36 


36 


34 


36 


36 


36 


36» 


36 


36 




Natural History, . 
Mineralogy and 


120 


120 


133 


137 


139 


138 


142 


140 


143 


140 


140 


140 


140 


140 


140 




Geology, . 


Public 


86 


54 


59 


54 


55 


49 


59 


52 


52 


52 


52 


52 


52 


52 




Logic&M etaphysics 


- 


- 


78 


142 


176 


175 


164 


177 


179 


167 


140 


158 


194 


208 


195 




Civil Engineering, . 


134 


138 


140 


136 


140 


136 


147 


116 


100 


194 


196 


220 


198 


328 


319 




Agriculture, . 
Anatomy and Pliy- 


172 


206 


205 


212 


209 


213 


218 


186 


190 


166 


166 


156 


156 


50 


50 




siology, 


115 


116 


115 


115 


114 


115 


117 


113 


115 


115 


115 


112 


108 


108 


224 




Practiceof Medicine, 


93 


93 


92 


92 


93 


94 


94 


85 


75 


95 


95 


95 


95 


95 


95 




Practice of Surgery, 


93 


94 


93 


91 


91 


92 


94 


94 


94 


94 


94 


94 


94 


93 


93 




Materia Mediea, . 


92 


91 


91 


93 


90 


90 


92 


80 


84 


84 


84 


84 


84 


84 


84 




Midwifery, . 


92 


92 


92 


91 


90 


93 


93 


93 


93 


95 


90 


80 


80 


76 


76 




English Law, 
Jurisprude nce&Po- 


24 


48 


72 


96 


96 


96 


96 


6 


96 


96 


72 


72 


96 


96 


96 




litical Economy, . 


24 


48 


96 


120 


120 


120 


120 


120 


120 


96 


120 


120 


120 


120 


120 





in^some^ v um ^ ar °f Meetings of one tour each, in each Class. The system of 

otaesttese examinations are held daily; m others on W days of the week, according to 
llie rrotessors also conduct the General Scholarship Examinations; and some of them, in 



* Including about 110 on 
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No. 6. 



Professor in the Queen’s College, Belfast, in each Year. 





1864, 


18G5, 


1SG6, 


18G7, 


1868, 1 


1809. 


1370, 


1871, 


1872, 








Remarks. 




18G5. 


18GG. 


18C7. 


1868. 


1869. 


1870. 


1871. 


1372. 


1873. 


1874. 


1875. 


1876. 




350 


350 


350 


340 


300 


300 


300 


300 


300 


300 


300 


300 






324 


324 


324 


319 


319 


319 


320 


320 


320 


320 


320 


320 


> Besides correcting exercises. 




167 


167 


167 


148 


148 


148 


150 


150 


150 


150 


150 


150 






356 


356 


406 


406 


406 


406 

- 


400 


400 


400 


400 


400 


400 


Open to the Public without 
charge- 

Besides three hours each week 




330 


317 


317 


296 


296 


296 


300 


300 


300 


300 


300 


300 




























on which the Senior Scholar 
meets the Junior Division. 




180 


190 


190 


288 


288 


288 300 


300 


300 


300 


300 


300 


In addition, arranging appa- 




























rat us, -which occupies as much 
time as the lectures. 




130 


130 


130 


130 


130 


130 


130 


130 


130 


130 


130 


130 


In addition, superintending the 




























working pupils, ofwhomfrom. 




36 


55 


55 


55 


55 


55 


55 


55 


50 


50 


50 


50 


eight to twelve are admitted 
each year by examination to 
the laboratory without charge- 




140 


140 


140 


140 


140 


140 


140 


140 


140 


140 


140 


140 


Including lectures in Physical 




























Geography, delivered free to 
all students. 




52 


52 


52 


52 


52 


52 


52 


52 


52 


52 


52 


52 


Iu addition, daily attendance 




























as Curator in the Museum. 




195 


195 


195 


195 


195 


195 


195 


195 


195 


195 


175 


175 


In addition, criticising very 




























many essays and exercises. 




236 


247 


247 


247 


247 


247 


250 


250 


250 


250 


250 


250 


Including practical work under 




























the direction of the Professor. 




50 


41 


41 


35 


35 


35 


35 


35 


34 


34 


34 


34 


Including lectures on Medical 




























Jurisprudence, for which 
there is no salary. 




261 


260 


260 


260 


260 


260 


260 


260 


260 


260 


260 


260 


In addition, daily practical 




























teaching in the dissecting- 
room for three hours by tlie 




























Professor, and four hours by 
his assistant. 




95 


95 


95 


95 


95 


95 


95 


95 


80 


80 


80 


SO 






93 


93 


93 


93 


93 


93 


93 


93 


83 


83 


83 


83 


Besides about twenty-five lec- 




























tures each session on Opera- 
tive Surgery. 




84 


84 


84 


80 


80 


80 


80 


80 


77 


77 


77 


77 






76 


76 


76 


76 


76 


76 


76 


76 


44 


44 


44 


44 


Besides practical instruction to 




























students, which may be re- 




























quired at any hour throughout 
the year. 




96 


96 


96 


96 


96 


96 


96 


96 


96 


96 


96 


96 


No third year Class in 1859-60, 
or fourth year Class in 1 86 0-6 1 . 




120 


120 


120 


120 


120 


120 


120 


120 


120 


120 


120 


120 





instruction includes, not merely formal Lectures, but also examination in the business of tlie course; 
the nature of the subject. 

addition, the Matriculation and Supplemental Examinations. 

Sanskrit and Hindustani. 

B 2 '' 
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October Examinations of Queen’s College, Belfast, 1875. 



1*1 


— 




Second Your Students. 


Third Year Students 


Fourth Yoar Students. 








f English. 




Senior Schol. — Latin. 




9-12 




Suppl. Ex.-! Mod Lang. 


Nat Phil., Chem. 






- 




Suppl. Ex. — Greek, Latin,Engin 


Suppl. Ex. —Greek, Latin, Logic 


Senior Scltoi. — Latin. 




9-12 




Liter. Schol.— Greek. 




Senior SehoL — Greek. 
















2—5 




Liter. Schol.— Greek. 








-* 




W^jn } Schol.-Chem. 




Senior Schol. — Chem. 


Thursday, Oot. 19. 




Matric.— Math. 


Engin. \ SchoL— Chem. 




i 

i 


r 


2-12 


Matric.— Greek, Latin. 








Friday, Oct 20. ■] 

l 


2-5 


Matric. — -Engliah, 






Senior Schol.— Mod. Hist. 
















Matric.— English, 
in Medicine, <ko. 






Senior Schol. — Mod. Hist. 
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Monday, Oct. S3. | 




IMUot Matriculated Student. 


Med. Scho!.— Botany. 
Med. Schol. — Zoology. 


Engin. Schol. 


Senior Schol. — Nat Hist 
Senior Schol.— Nat. Hiet. 




s-ts 


Science) 


Science j M „ L _ Malll . 


Engin. SchoL-Math. 


Senior Schol. — Math. 






Engta. 1 












Science-) 

Med. 1 SchoL— Math. 
Engin. J 


Med. Sobol.— Anat and Phye. 


Med. Schol.— Anat. and Phye. 


Sled. SchoL— Prac. of Midw. 




9-1S 






Med. Schol. — Prac. Cliom. 


Senior Sohol. — Nat Phil. 


Wedneeday, Oot. S5. 4 


- 


mIT } Soho]. — English. 


Liter. Schol. -“-English. 
Engin. Sohol.— Exp. PUye. 


Engin. S*ol.—Nat. C phE! 


Senior Schol.— Nat Phil. 




-• 


££ } Scbol -- Lotin - 


liter. Schol. — Latin. 

Engin. Schol. — Geo. Draw. 


Engin. Schol. — C. Engin. 
Med. Schol.— Mat. Med. 


Med. Schol.— Med. Jur. 
Senior Schol. — Pol. Econ. 






iff 






Med. Schol.— Surg. Anat 






mS 


liter. Schol.— Mod. Lang. 




Senior Schol. — Mod, Lang. 
Senior Schol. — Metaph. 
Med. Schol. — Anatomy. 


Friday, Oot. ST. 




Mc^ 4 SchoL — areek ' 


Liter. Schol.— Mod. Lang. 




Senior Schol. — Mod. Lang. 
Med. Schol.— Physiology. 








IIP •--- 


ear, and lake rank accordingly. 
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APPENDIX, No. 7. 

An Enlarged Digest of Subjects and Courses pursued in 
Queen’s College, Belfast. 

Greek — Professor , Charles MacDouall, ll.d., m.r.a.s. 

In the Greek Class, as In all those which are attended during more than one 
session, the business, as well as the hours assigned to the Students of the different 
years, is necessarily different ; hut it is always distributed into three simultaneous 
processes, viz., public examinations, lectures more or less formal, and exercises 
written at home and commented on in the class. 

In the first session, the complex and self-contained structure of the Greek lan- 
guage is subjected to a close analysis ; carried out, on the one hand, by tracino- 
words to their crude forms, by classifying terminations, both the primary and the 
flexional, and by discriminating among analogically correct forms those actually 
used in different ages and dialects ; on the other hand, by exhibiting the methods 
by which words are combined in simple clauses, clauses are knit into sentences, 
and sentences compose periods less or more complicated. Some prose-work fur- 
nishes the materials for this analysis ; while the Students read and translate it, 
or else re-translate off-hand passages read out in English before them by the 
Professor. Besides syntactical phenomena, the laws and characteristics of both 
epic and dramatic versification are expounded and exemplified, while a portion 
of the llias and some tragedy are used as text-books. 

In the second session, while consecutive passages of Herodotus along with 
some Attic oration or philosophical treatise, and a portion of the Odysseia along 
with some. Attic tragedy or comedy, form the basis of prelections, the previous 
discipline is continued and extended ; the distinctions of dialect and style arc 
more fully elucidated ; the origin, growth, and fortunes of the epos, the drama, 
history, and other departments of literature, are more distinctly unfolded ; dis- 
cussions on points of mythology, geography, chronology, archaeology, aesthetics, 
&c., are more freely introduced and more amply treated. The Students are in- 
vited tc turn Herodotean Greek, at sight, into Attic, altering both the forms of 
words and the structure of sentences ; to re-translate passages into Greek prose 
and verse ; and also, to give in original essays in both forms of composition. 

In a distinct or higher class, advanced Students, generally in the third or fourth 
year of their Course, are exercised in the study of more difficult works than 
those, previously read, in the higher problems of criticism and philology, and 
especially in composing both prose and verse. 

The following Text-books have been used in the successive Sessions of College 
from 1849-50 to 1875-6: — The llias and the Odysseia (both entire) ; Hesiodus, 
Theogonia; Pindarus, Olympia , Pythia , Nemea ; Aeschylus, all the Tragedies 
except the Supplices; Sophocles, the seven Tragedies ; Euripides, all the Plays 
except the Cyclops ; Aristophanes, Nubes, Aves, Ranae ; Herodotus, portions 
of Books I., II,, - HI., TV., Vn., VIII., IX. ;. Thucydides, Books I., II., IH., IV., 
VI., VH. ; Xenophon, portions of Anabasis , Memorabilia Socratis , and Cyro- 
paedeia; Platon, Apologia Socratis, Gorgias , Phaedon , Phaedrus , Philebus, 
Protagoras, Theaetetus , Timaeus , Menon, and Books I., IT., VII., and X. of 
Respublica ; Aristoteles, Poetica and portions of Rhetorica ; Demosthenes, 
Philippicae, c. Meidiam, and de Corona ; Aeschines, in Ctesiphontem. 



The Sanskrit and Hindustani Classes, conducted during six Sessions by 
the Professor of Greek, have been discontinued. 
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Latin — Piojessor, William Nesbitt, m.a. > Appendix , 

The Professor of Latin gives three lectures weekly to Students of the First, No. 7. 
and the same number to Students of the Second Year, attendance upon which . 
is compulsory for all that take the Latin Classes. Besides these compulsory of | u -.' ecca 
lectures, he gives two lectures additional to Students of each of these years, an ^ 
attendance on which is voluntary, in which more difficult authors are read, and Courses, 
special attention is paid to composition. The attendance on these lectures^ is 
very good. That on the general classes reaches, in the first two terms, a daily 
average of perhaps 90 per cent, of those enrolled : the voluntary classes are, 
usually, attended by about two-fifths of the Students of the First, and one- 
third of the Students of the Second Year. 

An honor Class has been formed of Students of the Third and Fourth Years, 
chiefly attended by those who are anxious to distinguish themselves in Ancient 
Classics at the Degree Examination. 

The Professor lectures thirteen hours each week throughout the Session, 
extending, with short intervals at Christinas and Easter, from the beginning of 
November to the beginning of June. 

The proficiency of the Students depends, of course, to a_ considerable extent, 
upon their preparation at entrance. It has been the aim of the Professor, 
without fixing any fancy standard, to make the matriculation examination as 
strict as is consistent with the state of intermediate education in the province. 

Several important schools, he is happy to say, have been called into existence 
by the influence of the Queen’s College, and many more have been largely 
benefited, as well by its reflex action as by the large number of efficient teachers 
that it has supplied. Still this department of our educational system remains 
in a very unsatisfactory condition, and its organization— -a work iar beyond the 
reach of private enterprise — is confessedly the great desideratum of educational 
reform. At present, the practical requirement of this College in the Latin 
language from candidates for matriculation is that they should he able to read 
aloud o’ portion of a Latin author, in such a way as to retain the attention of 
the class ; and this requirement is fairly met. Members of the class must, at 
each lecture, when called upon by the Professor — and all are called upon 
without any fixed order — translate into English a portion of the book which 
forms the subject of the term, and render into Latin an easy exercise. 

In this way pass Students of the first year are expected, during the session, 
to o-et through some such course as this : — A book of Livy, Cicero, Pro Milone, 
and, if possible, selections from Juvenal; while those that attend the voluntary 
class read, in addition, say, a book of the Georgies of Virgil, together with 
selections from Terence and Cicero ; and no Students are allowed to rise to the 
Second Year who fail to pass a satisfactory examination in at least the subjects 
of the pass course. 

In the Second Year, pass men read with great care, under the same con- 
ditions as are observed in the First Year, some sucb course as this Two 
hooks of Cicero’s Tuseulanae Disputationes , and as many of Horace’s Epistles 
as can he got through, continuing their efforts to attain, if not elegance, at 
least grammatical correctness in writing easy Latin ; while the members of the 
Voluntary Class are expected, in addition, to read, say, a play of Terence, Book 
III of the Tuseulanae Disputationes, and part of the Satires and Ars Poetica 
of Horace, with selections from the Histories of Tacitus. ... 

At the end of the Second Year pass men have completed their Latin studies, 
and having passed the first examination in Arts at the University, are set free 
to pursue for their degree studies for which they have more special aptitude. ^ 

The Third Year’s Latin Class is therefore strictly an Honor Class, and its 
members read as many of the authors prescribed for classical honors at the 
University as can be brought within the limits of the Session. Last year the 
books read were the Academica of Cicero, with selections from the Annals of 
Tacitus, and from Plautus. . .. 

During the whole Session, passages such as are set at Honor Examinations 
are rendered into Latin by the members of the Voluntary and Honor Classes, 
and their versions are carefully corrected by the Professor at home, and made 
the subject of comment in the class. Latin philology is studied with the aid ot 
the excellent text books of Roby and P eile. 

* I take as an example the actual course of the present year. 
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Appendix , ^ The Professor has made this resume by the desire of the President, who thinks 
N _‘ it due to the Legislature and the public that, at a time when so much laxity of 

Digest statement is indulged in, an authentic account of the work of the College 

of Subjects should be furnished by those to whose hands its teaching has been committed 

and If the Professor may be permitted to state his impression as to the results of 

Courses. that teaching, he would say that the attainments of the pass men— as mi edit be 

expected from their punctual attendance upon lectures, and their very com- 
mendable diligence— are higher than those of the corresponding class in the 
University with which he is most intimately acquainted— the University of 
Dublin ; while the attainments of honor men, who usually start from a much 
lower level, fall considerably short of those of the best men in that University 
They may be represented by high distinction at such examinations as that for 
the Civil Service of India. 



History and English Literature —Professor, Charles Duke Yonge, 
a.m. Oxon. 

Class of the English Language , 

The business of this Class is conducted by — 

A Course of Lectures on the Origin, Formation, Inflections, and Gra mmar 
of the English Language, for which Dr. Latham’s “ English Language ” 
forms in some degree the text-book ; 

With occasional Lectures on the rules and principles of Prose Composition 
and Weekly Essays. 

Class of English Literature. 

The business of this Class is conducted by 

A Course of Lectures on English Literature in general, and particularly on 
the lives,^ works, and styles of the best authors m each department ; 

With Special Lectures also on the works appointed as the subjects for the 
Dublin Autumnal Examination of the ensuing year, with and without 
Honors ; 

And Fortnightly Essays. 

Class of History. 

The business of this class is conducted by — 

Lectures on History in general ; 

Lectures on English History, embracing rather the larger half of the entire 
course ; 

A subsequent course on the History or that portion of the History of any 
other country which- is selected as a subject for the Dublin Autumnal 
Examination of the ensuing year. 



Modern Languages — Professor , Albert Ludwig Meissner , ph.d. 

The instruction in Modern Continental Languages embraces three courses 
each for French and German, extending over three terms, and a course of 
Italian during the first two terms, attendance on which is voluntary. 

No entrance examination is as yet held in Modern Languages, in consequence 
of which the insufficiency of intermediate teaching is more apparent in this 
department than perhaps in any other. The consequence of this is, that the 
Professor is over-burdened with a great amount of elementary teaching, without 
which his classes, cannot be kept in good working order. The elementary 
class consists at present of more than a hundred students, and the number of 
lectures delivered during the past session was about 400. Something, it is hoped, 
may be done to relieve the Professor of some part of the elementarv teaching, 
so as to increase his usefulness in the more advanced classes. 

Students in Arts and Medicine, and in the department of Engineering, are 
required to attend lectures on one Modern Language • for one session. The 
majority select for this purpose the French language several, however, attend 
both French and German. For Students in Arts of the second and higher 
years, Modern Languages form one in a group of four subjects , out of which 
they select two. 
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of Queens College , Belfast. 

The work of the classes, especially during the first two terms, is carried on to Appendix, 
a great extent by means of viva voce questions and answers. -Frequent oral ITo.t. 
examinations are held, and at each meeting of the classes a passage is translated ^ 
from English into French or German. . # , of'Iubjects 

In the First Session the Grammar and the principles of composition are ani j 
explained, and select passages are translated from French and German Classics. Courses. 

In the Second Session a systematic course of composition is gone through, 
and the Students are made acquainted with the principal authors of French 
and German Literature. 

In the Third Session a course on the elements of Comparative Grammar is 
delivered, which is followed by a course on some period of Continental Literary 
History. The students in this class read, during the last session, the Vie de St. 

Alexis , in the edition of Professor Gaston Paris, and a portion of the Chanson de 
Boland. 



Mathematics — Professor , John Purser , m.a. 

Attendance on this Class is prescribed to all Students in the Faculty of Arts 
during the first year of their Course; during the second year Mathematics 
forms one of four Courses, out of which the Students select two. 

All Students in the Department of Engineering are required to attend the 
Mathematical Classes during two years. 

Before entering, Students are required to pass an examination in Arithmetic, 
in the subject-matter of the First and Second Books of Euclid, and in a small 
portion of Algebra. Practically they come fairly prepared in Arithmetic 
and Geometry, but a large proportion can hardly be said to possess even an 
elementary knowledge of Algebra. A considerable number of the Students are 
Candidates for Mathematical Scholarships at entrance, and these are generally 
well prepared in a much more extended course of Geometry, and a considerable 
portion of Algebra and Plane Trigonometry. 

On this account the instruction of the First Year in Mathematics has been 
given in two Divisions. The Lower Division is carefully taken through the 
Geometry of Euclid’s first six Books, and is instructed in Algebra as far as the 
progressions, and in Plane Trigonometry as far as the solution of triangles, with 
the use of logarithms and trigonometrical tables. In the Upper Division a more 
advanced course of lectures is given in Geometry, Plane Trigonometry, and 
Algebra, to which is added the Conic Sections, treated geometrically, and Spherical 
Trigonometry. . . 

The Council has sanctioned the employment of the Senior .Mathematical 
Scholar in giving a portion of the instruction of the Lower Division. This ar- 
rangement, while it affords a greater number of hours to the Lower Division 
enables the Professor of Mathematics to give more attention to the Upper Divi- 
sion, and has been found to work very satisfactorily. „ 

In the Second Year the subjects of Lecture are Analytical Geometry, the 
Differential and Integral Calculus, and the Theory of. Equations. 

In the Third Year an Honor Course is given, in which are taught the 
higher branches of the Calculus, Geometry of Three Dimensions, and Differential 
Equations. 



Natural Philosophy — Professor, Joseph David Everett , m.a.,-d.c.l. 

The Classes in this Department are arranged under the three heads of Experi- 
mental Physics, Mathematical Physics, and Natural. Philosophy Applied. 

All Students in the Faculty of Arts in their Second Year attend tho Classes 
of Experimental and Mathematical Physics. Engineering Students attend the 
Class of Experimental Physics in their First Year, the Class of Mathematical 
Physics in their Second Year, and the Class of Natural Philosophy Applied in 
their Third year. Medical Students attend the Class of Experimental Physics only. 

In all these Classes the teaching is by prelection interspersed with oral ex- 
amination.' , . .. 

The subjects treated under the head of Experimental Physics include— Pro- 
perties of Matter, Mechanical Powers, the Elements of Hydrostatics and 
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Hydraulics, Heat, Light., Sound, Electricity, and Magnetism ; the leading 
principles in these several departments being broadly laid down and copiously 
illustrated by experiments. 

The Course of Mathematical Physics includes a rigorous demonstration of 
the principal theorems in Statics and Kinetics, an explanation of the leading 
principles of Astronomy, Geometrical Optics, and the Mathematical treatment 
of numerous questions connected with the subjects of the Experimental course. 

In the Class of Natural Philosophy Applied, the subjects include a more 
advanced course of Statics, Kinetics, and Hydrostatics, involving application of 
the Differential and Integral Calculus, and illustrated by practical examples, 
Kinematics, including the principles of Mechanism, the relations of Stresses 
and Strains, Moduli of Elasticity and Rigidity, Work done, Kinetic and Poten- 
tial Energy, Elements of Thermodynamics. 

In addition to the above-named Classes, there is an Honor Class, attended 
by Senior Students, in which the subjects prescribed for University Honors 
are studied. 



Chemistry — Professor , Thomas Andrews , m.d., ll.d., f.r.s., m.r.i.a. 

In the Class of Chemistry the greater part of the Course is devoted to pure 
Chemistry ; but the Elements of the Sciences of Heat and Electricity, particu- 
larly in their relations with Chemistry Proper, are also taught. The application 
of these sciences to the arts are particularly referred to ; and it has been the 
constant endeavour of the Professor to communicate to the Students as precise 
and accurate information as possible on the subjects treated in his Lectures, and 
to train them to habits of careful observation and accurate thinking. With this 
view a weekly examination of the whole Class is held, at which the Students are 
subjected to a searching examination on the business of the preceding week ; and 
further to encourage a taste for scientific inquiry, and also to train a certain 
number of practical chemists, a limited number of the Students are admitted, 
by examination, as working pupils into the chemical laboratory, where they 
have an opportunity of acquiring a knowledge of chemical analysis. This latter 
arrangement has now been in practice for several years, and has been attended 
with the best results. 



Natural History — ■ Professor , Robert 0. Cunningham, m.d., f.l.s. 

1. The Zoological Department of the Course occupies the Eirst Term and 
greater part of the Second, and comprehends an Outline of the Anatomy and 
"Physiology, Classification, and Geographical distribution of animals. 

2. The Botanical portion includes the Histology, Morphology, Physiology, 
Classification, and Geographical distribution of Plants. The Lectures are 
delivered during the months of May, June, and July; and in addition to them, 
there are weekly excursions and practical demonstrations. 

The Lectures on Zoology and Botany are illustrated by numerous specimens 
and diagrams, and oral examinations are held once a week. 



Geology, Mineralogy, and Physical Geography. — Professor, Robert 0. 

Cunningham, m.d., f.l.s. 

This Course includes Lectures on the Elements of the above branches of 
science. In the Mineralogical portion special attention is directed to these 
minerals which form important constituents of roads, and those which possess 
^mf re ^ es J i e ? onomi c value. The classification adopted is a chemical one. 

lhe Geological Lectures are mainly devoted to an examination of the various 
thenT Com P os * n £ crust of the earth, and the organic remains contained in 

The Lectures on Physical Geography include a survey of the principal 
P^®P° i n® na of the sea, atmosphere, and land of the globe. 

All three. .branches of the course are copiously illustrated by specimens and 
diagrams, and examinations are held once a fortnight. 
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Logic and Metaphysics — Professor , John Parle , m.a. 

I. Logic. 

This class meets at 2 p.m., on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, and 
Fridays, during the Second Term of the Session. . , , 

The business of the class is conducted by lectures on Logic, or the science ot 
the conditions on which depend valid inferences (formal and material), and the 
correct expression of evidence— bv examinations on the lectures, and on howler s 
“ Elements of Deductive Logic,” and “ Elements of Inductive Logic,’ and by 
the criticism of essays and exercises on logical subjects. 

Students are expected to read some handbook of Formal Logic, and Bacon s 
“Novum Organum,” Book I., before entering the class. 
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II. Metaphysics. 

This class meets at noon, on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, 
during the First and Second Terns of the Session. 

The business of this class is conducted by lectures on Psychology, or the 
science which investigates the phenomena of the human mind and their condi- 
tions : and Metaphysics Proper, or the science which investigates the Nature 
of Truth and of Reality ; by examinations on tbe lectures, and on Dr. Stirling s 
Translation of Schwegler’s “ Handbook of the History of Philosophy ; ’ and by 
the criticism of Essays on Metaphysical subjects. 



III. Higher Logic. 

This class meets three hours each week, during the First and Second Terms 
of the Session, and is conducted by lectures, and a course of reading and exa- 
minations. Especial attention is paid to the subjects contained in the Degree 
Honor Courses of the ensuing year. 



Civil Engineering — Professor , George Fuller , o.e. 

The Courses of lectures and practical instruction given by the Professor of 
Civil Engineering are arranged to accord with the Ordinances of the Queen’s 
University, which prescribe to candidates for the Diploma in Civil Engineering 
a Curriculum extending over three Sessions usually, but admitting of abbrevia- 
tion to two Sessions in the case of students whose previous acquaintance with a 
sufficient group of the subjects prescribed for study in the first and second 
Sessions of the ordinary Course shall bedeemed by the College Council satisfactory. 

For the First Year Students the Professor gives a course of instruction, com- 
prising lectures and oral examinations on the Principles of Geometrical Drawing, 
and the performance by the students of practical work under his direction. The 
lectures include the principles of descriptive geometry, orthographic and isometric 
projection, and linear perspective ; and the practical work comprises the per- 
formance of examples in these subjects, and the execution of (bawings in 
Mechanical Engineering, and occasionally also in Architecture and Civil En- 
gineering. The Class meets for two hours at a time on two days per week 
during the three Terms of the College Session. „ 

For the Second Year Students two courses are conducted by the Professor oi 
Engineering, of which one is a Lecture Course and the other a Practice Course. 
The Lecture Course comprises surv eying, levelling, and plotting, with the theory 
and use of the instruments required in surveying and levelling operations ; men- 
suration of earthworks for railways ; setting out works on the ground, mciudmg 
ranging of railway curves, and setting out breadths of cuttings and embank- 
ments, and ranging tunnels, &c. The Course also comprises usually some o e 
following subjects: — revision and farther prosecution of descriptive geometry , 
and perspective, and other subjects of geometrical drawing ; designing an 
drawing of oblique bridges ; properties and qualities of materials used in con- 
struction, and modes of procuring them ; and an introduction to architecture as 

a uf the Practice Course of the Second Year the Students are engaged in the 
performance of office and field, work, under the instruction and direction ot the 
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Professor ; and the business includes surveying, levelling, drawing, mapping, and 
the computation of areas of lands, and other engineering calculations. Excur- 
sions are also made occasionally during the Session to visit Engineering works. 

For the Third Year Students there are (as for those of the Second" Year)* 
two Courses conducted by the Professor, one a Lecture Course, and the other a 
Practice Course. The Lecture Course comprises the farther treatment of some 
of the subjects proposed to be entered on in the Second Year, and most of the 
following subjects : — foundations, cofferdams, bridges, tunnels, roads, and rail- 
ways ; specifications for engineering contracts ; water-works for supplying 
towns ; science of the flow of water in orifices, pipes, and canals ; drainage 
fens by gravitation, and by steam power and other mechanical means ; regulation 
and improvement of rivers ; science of the strength of materials and structures • 
ventilation of dwelling-houses, public buildings, and mines ; processes and 
mechanisms used in foundries and engineering workshops. 

ThePractice Course includes office work, field work, and engineering excursions. 



Anatomy and Physiology — Professor, Pet erRedfern, m.d. Lond., f.r.c.s. 

The Department of Anatomy and Physiology comprises two distinct Courses 
of Lectures — one on Anatomy and Physiology, the other on Descriptive and 
Surgical Anatomy, and also the teaching of Anatomy by Dissections throughout 
the day. 

The Course of Anatomy and Physiology includes about 1 44 meetings, each of 
an hour’s duration, held on the first five days of each week from November to 
April inclusive. These meetings are for lecture and occasional examinations on 
the subjects previously considered in the lectures. The lectures include a com- 
plete course of the Anatomy and Physiology of the general textures of the body, 
including the blood, chyle, &c., and a systematic account of the whole of the 
viscera, treated of as they are associated in groups for the several purposes of 
digestion, circulation, respiration, urination, innervation, and generation ; also 
the organs of sense. In treating of every part or organ its healthy state is 
shown by recent dissections and by preparations from the Museum illustrating 
it in man and animals, its diseased states and actions being referred to at the 
same time and contrasted with the healthy ones. The textures not visible to 
the naked eye are shown under a series of achromatic microscopes, so that 
during the Course every student in the class has an opportunity of judging for 
himself of the true characters of each part, and, by becoming familiarized with 
these, of recognising each when changed by disease. 

The Course of Practical Anatomy and Anatomical Demonstrations includes : — 

1st. Dissections carried on throughout the day under the immediate superin- 
tendence of the Professor of Anatomy and Physiology, and the Demonstrator. 
Each Student is required to be steadily engaged in dissections during the whole 
Session. For this purpose the supply of subjects is regular and abundant, and 
thus affords the surest foundation for efficient medical teaching. 

2nd. This Course includes the Anatomical Demonstrations, which consist of a 
complete Course of Descriptive and Surgical Anatomy, commencing with the 
anatomy of the skeleton and bones, and including the anatomy of the limbs and 
other pai’ts, excluding that of the viscera aud the physiology treated of in the 
Course of Anatomy and Physiology. The demonstrations are given on each of 
the first five days of the week, and are about 1 17 in number in each Session. 



Practice of Medicine — Professor, James Cuming, m.d. 

The class meets four times each week, from the first week of November to the 
last of the following April. 

An examination is held usually once a fortnight. The Course embraces the 
principles of Infla mm ation, Fevers, the diseases, organic and functional, of the 
viscera of the three great cavities of the human body. In treating of individual 
diseases, their pathology, semeiology, aetiology, and treatment, are the subjects 
chiefly dwelt on. Wherever it is possible, pathology is illustrated by the pre- 
parations afforded by our Museum, by drawings and plates, or by recent speci- 
mens. It may be added that the Professor’s present connexion with the Belfast 
General Hospital adds greatly to the means of making his Course more useful 
and interesting to students. 
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Theory and Practice of Surgery — Professor , Alexander Gordon, m.d. Appendix , 

Four Lectures are delivered weekly during the Medical Session. An ex ami- . 

nation is held each day on the subject of the preceding day’s Lecture. Each Digest ‘ 
Course comprises the following subjects of Subjects 



Inflammation, 

Suppuration, 

Mortification, 

Erysipelas, 

Burns, 

Ulcers, 

Wounds, 

Hemorrhage, 

Diseases of the Arteries, 

,, Veins, 

Fractures of Trunk and Extremities, 

• „ Cranium, Injuries of the 

Brain and Scalp, 

Dislocations, 

Diseases of the Joints, 



Diseases of the Bursae, Courses. 

,, Bone, benign and malignant, 

,, the Jaws and Mouth, 

,, the Fingers and Toes, 

,, Female Breast, 

,, Anus and Rectum, 

,, Testis, 

,, Hernia, 

,, Prostate, 

, , Bladder, 

„ Eyes, 

,, Larynx, 

Syphilis, 

Gonorrhoea, 

Stricture. 



All the capital and minor operations arc performed on the dead subject. 
The Professor delivers a separate Course of twenty-five Lectures on Operative 
Surgery. 



Materia Medic a — Professor , James Seaton Reid , m.d. 

This Course includes — 

1st. General Pharmacology, or the modes in which medicines act upon the 
living organism in a state of health. 

2nd. Therapeutics, or the modes in which medicines act as curative agents. 

3rd. Pharmacy. 

4th. Dietetics, a review of the different kinds of food used in health and in 
disease. 

5th. Special Pharmacology, or the history, composition, uses, and modes of 
administering medicinal agents for the cure of disease. 

The Class meets four times each week. An examination is held once every 
week. 



Midwifery — Professor, Robert F. Bill, m.d. 

Lectures four times a week during the three months of the summer session 
consist of following subjects : — 

Anatomy of the pelvis, so much as is required for midwifery. Its measurement 
and pelvimeters. 

Contents of the pelvis. The functions of the uterus in its virgin state. 

Conception — length of gestation — changes of the uterus and its appendages 
during gestation. 

Growth of child from its earliest seen form until its full parasitic size. 

Graafian vesicle and corpus luteuxn. Fcetus, its circulation, signs of maturity, 
weight, and length. 

Plural births. 

Proportion of births and deaths of males to females. 

Superfoetation. 

Signs of pregnancy. 

Signs of approaching labour. 

Natural labour, its progress ; also the positions and progress of child till its 
separation from its mother. 

Management of natural labour, including the arrangement of the bed and 
bed-room, and the proper dress and posture of the patient. 

Tedious labour, its causes and treatment. 

Labour requiring the use of instruments ; their application taught on models 
in the class. , 

Caesarean section and Sigaultean operation— how to prevent the foetus from 
getting large in uterus. 
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Premature labour— tow to bring it on, and when it is necessary to do so. 

Cross -births and their treatment. 

Abortion — how to prevent it. , 

Extra uterine foetations— how they occur, and their treatment. 

Management of women after delivery, and treatment of such accidents and 
diseases as occur at this period. _ . 

Management of children after birth, washing, dressing, food, &c., and the 
choice of a wet-nurse, and treatment of such accidents as take place at this 
period, or soon after. . 

Practical midwifery taught by pupils attending patients in their own houses 
and in the Lying-in hospital, where Clinical Lectures are given. 



Medical Jurisprudence — Professor, John F. Hodges, m.d., f.c.s. 

The Lectures in this Course are delivered four times weekly during the 
three months of the summer session. They include an account of the history 
and chemical investigation of poisons, and of the various subjects respecting 
which the evidence and assistance of Medical Practitioners may be required 
in Courts of Law. Experimental illustrations of the methods to be pursued 
in medico-le^al inquiries are given, and frequent examinations held to test the 
progress of Students. No salary has been allocated to the Teacher of this 
department, and the duties, at the request of the Council, have, since the opening 
of the College, been performed by Dr. Hodges. 



English Law — Professor, John IP Kane, m.a. 

The Course of the First year in this department comprehends the elements of 
real and personal property, with the principles of conveyancing ; that of the 
Second consists of an introduction to the principles and practice of Courts of 
Equity and the law of Bankruptcy ; the Third Course includes the common 
law as incident to contracts, the nature and form of remedies by civil action, 
and an outline of criminal law, theoretical and administrative, which last com- 
pletes the Curriculum of instruction required for the attainment of the Diploma 
of Elementary Law in the Queen’s University. The subjects prescribed for 
Students of the Fourth year to qualify them for the Degree of LL.B. embrace a 
more extended and detailed course of the subjects already enumerated, including 
the law of wills, powers, evidence, and procedure. 



Jurisprudence and Political Economy — Professor, T. E. Clife Leslie, ll.b. 

The subjects embraced in the Course of Lectures on Jurisprudence are 
according to the regulations of this College, (1) the Elements of Jurisprudence, 
(2) Civil Law, (3) Constitutional Law, (4) Colonial and International Law. 

In the treatment of these subjects both the Historical and Philosophical 
Methods are followed in the Lectures of the Professor. The Historical Method, 
for example, is applied in tracing the principal changes through which the laws 
of England have passed, the assignable causes of such changes, and the degree 
and manner in which, in comparison with the laws of Continental Europe, the 
laws of this kingdom have been affected by contact with the principles of Roman 
legislation. The method of Philosophical Analysis, on the _ other hand, is applied 
inmvestigating the doctrines of the foundation and classification of rights, the 
several parts and legitimate form of a complete code, the relation of Scientific 
Jurisprudence to other departments of Social Philosophy, and. the means ot 
improving the state of Positive Law as deducible from such considerations. 

The subjects which a Course of Lectures on Political Economy must embrace 
are fewer and more definite than those classed under the less advanced and more 
complicated Science of Jurisprudence. It is the Professor’s endeavour to lLius- 
trate the principles of Economic Science by the help of those practical applica- 
tions which wijl he most interesting and useful in a large commercial town. 
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Matriculation Examination, October, 1875. 



Matricula ■ 
tion Ex- 
amination. 



English Language and Literature. — Examiner , Professor Yonge, 
si. A., Oxon. 

1. Give a list of the kings of England between the years 1066 and 
1500. 

2. Mention one or more of the most remarkable events which occurred 
in any three of these reigns. 

3. What is the meaning of the terms Latitude and Longitude'! 

4. Draw a small map of Great Britain and Ireland ; marking on it 
the situations of London, Windsor, Winchester, Exeter, Norwich, 
Northampton, St. Albans, York, Wakefield, Edinburgh, Berwick, 
Dublin, Belfast, Londonderry, Waterford, Cork, and Limerick. 



SUBJECT FOR ESSAY. 

Write a short account of the Invasion of England by William the 
Conqueror. 



Mathematics. — Examiner, Professor Purser. 

ARITHMETIC. 

1. If 5 men earn £2 18s. 4 d. in 31 days ; how long will 7 men' take 
to earn £6 8s. 4 d. 1 

2. Eind the value of 13 cwt. 3 qrs. 11 lbs. at £4 10s. per cwt. 

3. Calculate the interest on £4,576 for 7 months, at 4| per cent, per 
annum. 

4. Express 1 rood 17 perches as a fraction of 2 roods 4 perches. 

Find the value of — 

3 4 



- ~ + A and of T 
12 20 6 
13 



8 11 



5 

'll 



5. Calculate to 3 decimal places — 



3-007 . V 5 

— and vT' 



EUCLID. 

1. If one side of a triangle be produced, the exterior angle is greater 

than either of the interior and opposite angles. 1 it* 

2. Describe a parallelogram equal to a given triangle, and having an 

“f ST rig^be Tided into two equal, and also into two unequal 
parts, the rectangle under the unequal parts the Sq - UaM 0a 

the intermediate part is equal to the square on half the line. ^ 
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ALGEBRA. 



1. Simplify tlie expressions — 

3 . 1 . 

(d — xj — 2 (*® — 2 ' 



. 03+1 03-1 1 - 3 a : 

^ 2^1 “ 2 ^ + 1 “ 03(1 - 203 )' 



2, Multiply together 1 - x, 1-x 2 and 1 - a ? ; and divide the result 
by 1 + 2a3 + 2a? 3 + cc 3 . 

3. Solve the equations — 



(a.) 

m 



X-7 X-i .D-ll 

= 9--^- 

S 7 
2a - 1 2® + 1 



(y.) VSTT3 + v , *-12 = 12. 



Feel Prize PEEL PRIZE EXAMINATION. 

Examina- 
tion. 



Geometry. — Examiner, Professor Purser. 

1. The bisectors of the vertical angle of a triangle divide the -base in- 
ternally and externally in the ratio of the sides. 

2. In a given triangle is inscribed a varying triangle of given species ; 
show that a certain fixed point P can always be found at which the sides 
of the varying triangle subtend constant angles. 

3. Find the locus of a point such that the sum (or the difference) of 
the areas it subtends at two given lines may be constant. 

4. Show that if the distances of a point from the three vertices of a 
triangle are respectively equal to the opposite sides of the triangle, the 
triangle must be rectangular. 

5. Show that if in a quadrilateral the ratios of the three rectangles 
AB.CD, AC.BD, AD.BC to one another are given, the difference of any 
pair of angles standing on any of the six lines is also given. 

6. A and B are two fixed points, one inside the other outside a given 
circle. Their distances from the centre are respectively m times and n 
times the radius. Find a poiat-P on the circle such that wPA-j-mPB 
may be the least- possible. 

7. If two triangles are such that the lines joining corresponding 
vertices meet in a common point, the points of intersection of corre- 
sponding sides lie in a right line. 

8. A tangent is drawn to a circle at G meeting two other tangents in 
B and D, and the chord of contact in A j show that ABCD form an 
harmonic system. 

9. Draw a circle to touch a given circle, and to pass through two given 
points- 

10. Find the locus of a point such that its polars with regard to three 
given circles intersect in a common point. 
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Liteeaey Scholarships. — First Year Students 



Greek. — Examiner, Professor JTacDoucdl. 

1. — Translate the following extract from the Timon of Lugianus : — 

TIM£2N. ti tovto’, irairai ! ypoyiog fipuv QpaovtcXijg. QPA2. ov Kara 
tovto 2 (3 Ttpcov ! rolg TroXXo'ig rovroig aftypai, olntp rov i tXovtov aov 
redTjTTOTEg 1 apyvpiov Kal ypvaiov Kal BeLtcvcov iroXvreXibv 2 iXiriSc avvSeSpapr]- 
tcacn / iroXXfiv Ti}v koXcuceiclv imSEi^opEvoi wpog a ySpa — oT ov as — cnrXo'iKov 2 
Kal twv ovridv KOLVuvLKoy. olada yap cog pu^a piv ipol BeIttvov lkov6v, 
oxfjov Si ijStarov Ovpov ij KupSapov ij — e’lttote rpvcp^rjy 1 — oXcyov TU>V ciXwvf 
irorbv 2 Si ?/ evveaKpovvog, 6 Si TpLfliov olrog fig j QovXet ir opcftvpiSog 2 apeivcov. 
to y pvaLov piv yap oxrBiv TipcibrEpov rCov ev rolg alyiaXolg iprjcplScov 1 poL 
Sokei. aov Si avTOv yapcy ioTaX-qv, 1 cog pr) Sia<j)6eiprj ere rb Kcucierrov tovto 
Kal iirifSovXorarop Krrjpa, 6 irXovrog 6 -rroXXolg toXXclkiq ainog uvificEorwv 2 
avpcjiopiov yEyevr\pevog. eI yap poi tteLQolo, paXicrra oXov tig riju duXoTrav 
ipfiaXeig avrdy ovSiv a vayKatov avSpl dyaGw ovra vat Toy (fnXocrotplag 
i rXovrov bp(j.v'SvvapEvcp' pi) pivTOi Eg /3a dog, co ’yade ! aXX ’ oaov kg 
fiovfiutvag ETTEpfiag 1 oXiyov it po rrjg Kvparcoyrjg , 2 kpov bpZvrog povov. el Si 
prj tovto fiovXtc, ov Sr] uXXov tqotvov apelvco koto, rayog EKtyoprjaov avrov ev 
rijg OLKiag prjS 1 ofioXbv aavrip acfiEig, 1 SiaSiSovg airaac ro~ig Seopeuoig, <o piv 
ttevte Spaypag 2 co Si pvav <p Si fipiraXavroy' 2 el Si rcg cpiXooocpog ecrj, 
Gcpocpiav - r) rpipoipiav cpipEodai SiKaiog' ipol Si- — Kairoi ovk ipavrov yapcy 
alrcu, aW ornog pe-aBib tcov haipcoy ro~ig beopivoig — iKavov , el ravrrjv rr)y 
irfipav kpxXfiaag irapcLcyoig ovSe oXovq Svo peSlpvovg yiopovaa.v AiyLvqTiKOvg' 
oXiyapKfj 2 Si Kal perpeov ypr) elvai tov (piXooocpovvTa vat pr)Siv V7rip rfiv 
■rn'ipav cppovElv. TIM. iiraLvcb tovtcl oov, to QpaavKXtLQ ! 7rpo yovv rijg 
ttj ]pag, el Sokei, <j>ipe ooi ti)v KecpaXfiv kpicXfioo^ KoySbXwv ETripe’rp’fioag rrj 
ScKiXXy. — pcoy TcapaKEKpovopaL 1 oe ; vat pfiv eTrepfiaXi) ypinKag virip to 
pirpov TETTapag . 

II. — 1. Parse accurately and fully the words to which the figure 1 is 
attached, giving such leading tense-forms of verbs as are found in use. 

2. Derive or decompound the words to which the figure 2 is attached. 

3. Elucidate whatever is noteworthy in the combinations : — TroXXfiv 
rfiv KoXaKEiav, — 6i6v oe, — fig /3ovXei , — pfi kg (3adog,—aXX’ oaov kg /3. 
ETTEpj3ag,—u piv, — tp Si, — etc cuvio tovto. aov , — j>ip£ kpTrXfioio, supplying 
elleipses which any of them may present. 

4. (a) What is meant by fi kvveaKpovvog 1 (h) Give approximate values 
of Spaypfi, pva, fipiraXavTov, ■yolvi^, ptBipvog 'XlyivrfTiKbg. '(c) Discrimi- 
nate TptTov fipcToXovTov from Tpia fipcraXavra, and adduce expressions 
analogous to the former. (cZ) Illustrate the phrase priSiv virip rfiv tt fipav 
cppovEiy, 

c 2 
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Appendix to Report of the President 
Translate the following unprepared passage : — 

6 be 'AyriffLTroXiQ, lire! ra biafiartjpia Qvopivtp lyive-o, iXQiov elg 'OXvpiriav 
XpriffTTipiaZofievog ETnjpwra rbv Qeov el bcrioig av iyoi avrw pr) cexopeva) r'ag 
axovbag ru>v 'Apye'avv, on ovx a~6re Kadi]icoi 6 XP° V °£’ kpfiaX- 

Xeiv peXXoie v AaKebaipoviot, tote avrcig viretyepav. 6 Ce 6eog Eirefff/patvEv 
avr<b oaiov elvai fib bexopiva irxovbcig abticwg vKixftepofievag. ekeIBev b' 
ev6vg TTopevdels £i£ AeXfovg exfjpero av rbv ’AttoXXw el Kcuteivw boKoirj xepl 
TO tv (Txovoiov Kadairep rip irarpi. o be Aretcpivaro ral paXa Kara ravra. 
ical outco dij ’AyijrrtVoXifi avaXaftbiv ro arparevfia evifiaXe (hci 'Nepeag. ot 
S’ ’ ApyeioL , exu ’ey vioaav ov bvvrjir opevot kojXvelv, ex epfav, thnrep eluiQecrav, 
ErrrEfavcoptvovg biio icrfpVKag vvotpipovrag axovbag. o be ’ AyrfaixoXig, 
airoKpLvajievoQ or t ov boKolev ro~tg deolg bucuiwg vxocpipELV, ovk ibex*™ rag 
(nrovbcig, aXX’ ive flake tat xoXXifV axoplav tat ekxXij^iv Kara re rovg aypovg 
tat ev rij 7 roXft exoirfre,. 



Latin. — Examiner , Professor Nesbitt. 

1 . — Translate : — 

(a) Verginius arripi iubet hominem et in vincula duci. patricii vi 
contra vim resistunt. T. Quinctius clamitat, cui rei capitalis dies dicta 
sit et de quo futurum prope diem iudicium, eum indemnatum indicta 
causa non debere violari. tribunus supplicium negat sumpturum se de 
indemnato ; servaturum tamen in vinculis esse ad iudicii diem, ut, qui 
hominem necaverit, de eo supplied sumendi copia populo Romano fiat, 
appellati tribuni medio decreto ius auxilii sui expediunt : in vincla conici 
vetant; sisti ream pecuniamque, nisi sistatur, populo promitti placere 
pronuntiant. summam pecuniae quantam aequum esset promitti, veniebat 
in dubium. id ad senatum reicitur. reus, dum consulerentur patres, 
retentns in publico est. vades dare placuit. unum vadem temis milibus 
aeris obligaverunt. quot darentur, permissum tribunis est. decern 
finierunt. tot vadibus accusator vadatus est rerun, hie primus vades 
publicos dedit. dimissus e foro nocte proxima in Tuscos in exsilium 
abiit, iudicii die cum excusaretur solum vertisse exsilii causa, nilrdo 
minus Terginio comitia habente collegae appellati dimisere concilium, 
pecunia a patre exacta crudeliter, ut divenditis omnibus bonis aliquamdiu 
trans Tiberim veluti relegatus devio quodam tugurio viveret. 

( b ) Quinque tribunis plebi creatis, cum prae studiis aperte petentium 
novem tribunorum alii candidati tribus non explerent, concilium dimisit 
nec deinde comitiorum causa habuit. satisfactum legi aiebat, quae 
numero nusquam praefinito tribunis, modo ut relinquerentur sanciret, et 
ab his qui creati essent cooptari collegas iuberet. recitabatque rogationis 
carmen, in quo : ‘ si tribunos plebei decern rogabo, si qui vos minus hodie 
decern tribunos plebis feceritis, turn ut ii, quos sibi collegas cooptassint, 
ut illi legitimi eadem lege tribuni plebei sint ut illi, quos hodie tribunos 
plebei feceritis.’ Duellius, cum ad ultimum perseverasset negando quin- 
decim tribunos plebei rem publicam habere posse, victa collegarum. 
cupiditate pariter patribus plebeique acceptus magistratu abiit. 

2. Translate, with grammatical or other comments : — 

(a) 1 Invitus,’ inquit, ‘ quod sequius sit de meis civibus loquor. Non 
tamen admissum quidquam ab his criminatum venio.’ 

(b) In multa temperarunt tribuni : quum capitis anquisissent, duo 
jnilia aeris multam dixerunt. 
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(c) Dicto paruere ; clesiliunt ex equis, provolant in pi'imilnl, et pro 
antesignanis parmas obiciunt. 

(d) Se iterum ac saepius iudicem ei ferre, ni vindicias ab libertate in 
servitutein dederit. 

(e) Scaptione hoc contionali seni adsignaturos putarent finitimos popu- 
los ? clarum bac fore imagine Scaptiuin : sed populum Romanum quad- 
ruplatoris et interceptoris litis alienae personam latum in. 

3. Translate, with short notes where needed : — 

ip) Est enim varius et multiplex usus amicitiae multaeque causae 
suspicionum offensionumque dantur, quas turn evitare, turn elevare, turn 
ferre sapientis est. Una ilia sublevanda est offensio, ut et utilitas in 
amicitia et fides retineatur : 11 am et monendi amici saepe sunt et obiur- 
gancli et haec accipienda amice, quum benevole hunt. 

(6) Quibus blanditiis C. Papirius nuper influebat in aures contionis, 
quum ferret legem de tribums plebis reficiendis ! Dissuasimus nos : sed 
nihil de me, de Scipione dicam libentius. Quanta illi, ' di immortales ! 
fuit gravitas, quanta in oratione maiestas ! ut facile ducem populi 
Romani, non comitem diceres. Sed adfuistis et est . in manibus oratio. 
Itaque lex popularis suffragiis populi repudiata est. Atque, ut ad me 
redeam, meministis Q. Maximo fratre Scipionis et L. Mancino consnlibus, 
quain popularis lex de sacerdotiis C. Licinii Crassi videbatur ! Cooptatio 
enim collegiorum ad populi beneficium transferebatur. Atque is primus 
instituit in forum versus agere cum populo. Tamen illius venclibilem 
orationem religio deorum immortalium nobis defendentibusfacile vincebat. 

4. Translate into Latin Prose : — . ■ • 

A circumstance which is mentioned by Diodorus Siculus, served, in 
all probability, as a powerful inducement to the Romans, to reward the 
submission of the Italians as early as possible with the privileges which 
they so earnestly desired. It appears that the confederates had applied 
for aid to Mithridates, king of Pontus, whose power and ambition were 
now disposing him to enter into a contest with the Romans. Either his 
pride or his want of sufficient information, dictated to him his most ill- 
judged answer, and led him to commit a fault in policy, which the ability 
and vigour of all his after-life could not repair. He told the Italians 
that he would lead his armies into Italy as soon as he had secured the 
dominion of Asia Minor. But the fortune of his intended allies could 
brook no delay ; and a bare suspicion of so formidable an accession to 
their enemy’s force would dispose the Romans to hasten their measures 
of conciliation. Accordingly, the Italian war vanishes almost instanta- 
neously from our notice ; one state after another submitted and received 
the gift of Roman citizenship; and after the close of the second year 
of the contest, we find only some faint sparks remaining of the vast 
conflagration, which had so lately involved all Italy. 

1. Translate : — > 

ip) Limen erat caecaeque fores et perviiis Hsus 

Tectorum inter se Priami, postesque relicti 
A tergo, infelix qua se, dum regna manebant, ' 

Saepius Andromache ferre incomitata solebat . 

Ad soceros, et avo puerum Astyanacta tfakebafc* 

Evado ad summi fastigia culminis, unde 
Tela manu miseri iactabant irrita Teucri. 

Turrim, in praecipiti stahtem siunnrisque sub aetra 
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Eductam tectis, unde omnis Troia, videri 
Et Danaum solitae naves et Acliaica castra, 

Aggressi ferro circum, qua s urnm a. labantis 
Iuneturas tabulata dabant, convellimus altis 
Sedibus impulimusque : ea lapsa repente ruinam 
Cum sonitu trahit et Danaum super agmina late 
Ineidit. 

lb) Olli discurrere pares atque agmina terni 
Diductis solvere choris, rursusque vooati 
Couvertere vias infestaque tela tulere. 

Inde alios ineunt cursus aliosque reoursus 
Adversi spatiis, altemosque orbibus orbes 
Imped! uno, pugnaeque cient simulacra sub armis ; 

Et nunc terga fuga nudant, nunc spicula vertnnt 
Infensi, facta pariter nunc pace ferantur. 

Ut quondam Creta fertur Labyrinth™ in alta 
Parietibus textum caesis iter, ancipitemque 
Jlille viis babuisse dolum, qua signa sequendi 
Ealleret indeprensus et irremeabilis error. 

Write short notes on ‘ soceros’ ; ‘ in praecipiti stantem’ ; ‘ impulimus’ 
‘ ruinam trahit’ ; ‘ diductis choris' ; ‘ signa sequendi.’ 



2. Translate: — 

(a) Occiclit et Pelopis genitor, conviva deorum, 

Tithonusque remotus in auras, 

Et Iovis arcanis Minos admissus, habentque 
Tartara Panthoiden iterum Oreo 
Demissum, quamvis, clipeo Troiana refixo 
Tempora testatus, nihil ultra 
Nervos atque cutem morti concesserat atrae, 

Iudice te non sordidus auotor 
Naturae verique. Sed ornnes una manet nox 
Et calcanda semel via leti. 

* * * * * 

Sic, quodcunque minabitur Eurus 
Eluctibus Hesperiis, Venusinae 26 

Plectantur silvae te sospite, multaque merces, 

Unde potest, tibi defluat aequo 
Ab love Neptunoque sacri custode Tarenti 
Negligis immeritis nocituram 
Postmodo te natis fraudem committere? Eors et 
Debita iura vicesque superbae 
Te maneant ipsum : precibus non linquar inultis, 

Teque piacula nulla resolvent. 

Quamquam festinas, non est mora longa ; licebit 
Inieoto ter pulvere curras. 

Which of the numerous theories with regard to the scene, the nature, 
and the division of this Ode, do you adopt, and why? What argument is 
based on ‘Venusinae,’ v. 26 ? 

(b) Tu secanda marmora 

Locas sub ipsum firnus et,.aepulcri 
Trnrnp.TY1.n-. strulS domos, . 

Marisque Baii3 obstr'epentis urges 

Summovere litora, - . ■ - : 

Parum loouples continente ripa. 
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Quid, quod usque proximos 
Revellis agri terminos, et ultra 
Limites clientium 

Salis avarus \ Pellitnr patemos 
In sinu ferens deos 

Et uxor et vir sordidosque natos. 

Nulla certior tamen 

Rapacis Orci fine destinata 
Aula divitem manet 

Hemm. Quid ultra tendis 'l Aequa tellus 
Pauperi recluditur 

Regumque pueris, nee satelles Orci 
Callidum Prometliea 

Revexit auro captus. Hie superbum 
Tantalum atque Tantali 

Genus coercet, Lie levare functum 
Pauperem laboribus 

Yocatus atque non vocatus audit. 

Write a note on ‘ nulla certior,’ etc. 

3. Unseen Latin. 

Atque utinam possis uni mihi bella yideri, 
Displiceas aliis ! sic ego tutus ero. 

Nil opus invidia est, procul absit gloria yulgi : 

Qui sapit, in taeito gaudeat file sinu. 

Sic ego secretis possum bene vivere silvis, 

Qua nulla lmrnano sit via trita pede. 

Tu mihi curarum requies, tu nocte vel atra 
Lumen, et in solis tu mihi turba locis. 

Nunc licet e caelo mittatur arnica Tibullo, 

Mittetur fmstra, deficietque Y enus. 

Haec tibi sancta tuae Iunonis niimina iuro, 

Quae sola ante alios est mihi magna deos. 

Quid facio demens ? heu lieu mea pignora cedo. 

Iuravi stulte : proderat iste timor. 

Nimc tu fortis eris, nunc tu me audacius ures : 

Hoc peperit misero garrula lingua malum. 

Iam faciam quodcunque yoles, tuus usque manebo, 
Nec fugiam notae servitium dominae, 

Sed Yeneris sanctae considam yinctus ad aras. 

Haec notat iniustos, supplicibusque fayet. • 

4. Translate into Latin Yerse : — 

Smooth life had flock and shepherd in old time, 

Long springs and tepid -winters, on the banks 

Of delicate Galesus ; and no less 

Those scattered along Adria’s myrtle shores : 

Smooth life had herdsman and his snow-white herd, 

To triumphs and to sacrificial rites 

Devoted, on the inviolable stream 

Of rich Clitumnus ; and the goat-herd lived 

As calmly underneath the pleasant brows > 

Of cool Lucretilis, where the pipe was heard 
Of Pan, invisible God, thrilling the rocks 
With tutelary music, from all harm 
The fold protecting. 
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Appendix to Report of the President 

History. — Examiner, Professor Yonge , m.a., OxOn. 

1. What transactions show an intercourse or connexion "between 
England and Ireland in the reign of William tlie Conqueror! 

2. What was the Domesday Book 1 

3. Between the years 1066 and 1500, liow many kings of England 
were disturbed by rebellion ! Name the leaders, and explain the cause 
of each rebellion. 

4. We read in the History of France of the Salic Law ; which was 
interpreted as forbidding a female to succeed to the throne. When was 
it first decided that that principle of succession did not prevail in England 1 
And how did that law furnish a pretext for the war waged by Edward III. 
against France ? 



Write a short essay on the character of Edward I., and on the chief 
incidents which make his reign memorable. 



Second Year Students. 



Greek. — Examiner, Professor MacDoualL 
I. — Translate the following strophes from the Helene of Euripides • — 
ae rav ivavXeloig vto tievtipoKopioig arp. 

fiovatia Kai daKovg ivi£ovaav avafiodatv, 
ae rav ivtiordrav apvida peXiptiov 
urjtiov a tiaicpvotcraav. 
iXQ’ w tiia Zovdctv yevvcov eXeXi£o/xeva 
dpi) vote ipLois t-vvepyog, 

EXevag peXiovg irovovg 

rov ’IXnxSwj' r aeitiovaq. tiaicpvoevra irorpov 

’Aycuuiv viro Xoy^atg. 

oXedpiog ’ifioXe, xetila (3 apfiapu TrXdrq. 

og e tipa/ie podia, fieXea XIpiapiidaiQ uyivv 

A aKEoa.ifj.ovoQ airo Xe^rj 

oidev, tv EXeva, Uapig alvuyapog 

’KopuKdiaiv 'Aippochag. 

7r pofioi 2 ’A^at Sjv ev tiopl Kai n verpivaig avr. 

piiralaiv EKiwevaavreg ” Aitiav peXeoi 'iyovaiv , 

raXaiviov a Ao^wv KEipavreg ideipav' 

aw/j.(pa tie fxeXadpa KsZrcu' . 

ttoXXovs <$£ Trvpoevaas <f>Xoyepbv aeXag cifxijti kXvtup 

Evfioiav elA’ ’A^at^v 

fj.ovoK(t)7rog avpp, irirpaig 

K a(f>T)pioiv EfifiaX&v Aiyalaig r hdXoitnv aicralg, 
tioXu) cLoripa. Xajiifjag. 

o 2 eavro -rr arpitiog cnroirpo j3ap(3apov yfiovog 
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uXiptvu TrocriQ i<f>’ opt a yeifJL&ray irvo$, 
yipa e ov y ipae, spiv eptv 
Aavawv, v£<f>(\av ettl vavtriv ay ojv, 
elcwXov ipov Hpaff. 



Appendix, 
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j p 1 Elucidate very concisely tlio usage in this passage of tlie words 

emvXetotf, uovoiiu, arapoutru, ipoorarar, Xe'xt, mpreime, barepa, epiv, 
tirvTO ' and of the comhinations iiovdav yevvoiv, dp^votc spots a etcovtrp, 
xeBia’eBpapie po0ia, er aopl ml jrerptVaic poraisi v, cetpavres eBeipav, 

^tla)\vhok the subject of the last five lines, and what adventure of 
his is referred to l And (6) who is the subject of the previous five lines, 

and what proceeding of his is described! 

3. Define tlie localities named or suggested m those ten lines. 

4 Can you date the first exhibition of the Helene l 



Translate perspicuously the following unprepared passage 
0avi rov K\iap%ov Taileiae per rrjc card iftXotro^iav fill ayi’pvuorot 
uXXit cat nXarwvos rdr anpoamr era yeyorevai cat ’Itrocpurovs ro u pijropoc 
rerpaeriar, bipor Be ro k bm)riois ml pimipbro— elrep nra &XKov— iwibeix- 
eijrat, cal sk depor iXafovfias IXatrat, its mi Aids iuoc eavror dveurei r, 
cal to irpom error pv dre'xeofiai rats k fimoig xP a ^ Tl l e ” Ba ‘ P a t a, <» 
SXXatc be cat iiXXate IBeats iroiriKXopevov iirl ro rrriXnrbr ml tpirSEC rote 
ipdrer lir^alwtrflat, efaXXArretv Bl ml rois x^rac iiri ri fo^epir re mi 
aBporepov. yereoBa t Be ml irpac roic eiepyfrac otxaptaroc ml irarra fitaior 
re cal ra arova roXptypdv fir.. Be Betror oi card rtov ipofiXur piror 
AXXa mi etrt er a XXotfiXots typoree mUptor. /)ipKu>8fiKi)r perroi tara- 
aceodaat xpo rtov dXXtot' ofic h rvparrk a xfletiev oVoftafeaflat. Iv i/3mXac 
Be xoXXdc xoXXdctc Sid ro pirrardpioror ml v/3ptartcor car’ air ov auoraaac 
ciafoyelr, tyl Si mi poXtc wi XtWoc rpto BeVra diroflareer. 



Latin. — Examiner, Hr. Tyrrell. 

I De Sicvonus, ut ad te scripsi antea, non mutant spei est in senatu. 

hLaSs. 
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me accepturum, si attulissot. Nunc si me amas, si te a me amari scri 
— _■ enitere per amicos, clientes, hospites, libertos denique ac servo tuos ut 
Scholarship scida ne qua depereat.— Cicero, Ad Att., i., 20, § 4. ’ 

tion». De Sicyoniis. To what affair does Cicero refer in these words? 

whom does Cicero nickname the piscinani t Under what pseudonyms 
does lie refer to Pompems 1 J 

What is the ordinary meaning of vnunnov 1 

What Greek word or plirase does Cicero use in the same sense in -which 
we use the following French words or phrases -—Savant, Vhomme urwose 
e7i bloc, mauvais sujet, eloges, entourage ? r 1 ’ 

What was the Lex Cincia ? 

? fequ ? tam “ e oonsolatur, ut amtea, quam dScado pla, qua 

nulla in re tam utor quam in hac civili et puhliea. Quin etiam, quod 
eSt ,^ b ?' aile m “ obl f , ot no ° afAdMor — helium est enim sua vitia nosse 
adficitur qnadam delectatione. Solebat enim me pungere, ne Samnsi- 
cerami menta m patriam ad annos nc. maiora viderentm* quam nostra • 
hac qmdeni cura certe lam vacuum est. Iacet enim ill© sic, ut tttwcic 
Cunana stare videatur. Sed haeo coram. Tu tamen videris mihi Eomae 
ioie ad nostrum adventttm : quod sane facile patiar, si tuo commodo fieri 
possri. Sm, ut seribis, ita venies, velim e Theophane expiscere quonam 
in me animo at Alabarches. Quaeres scilicet, ut soles, rara ro 
- rqSeporocor et ad me ab eo quasi i™ B{,m s adferes, quern ad modiua 

Sic&^r^u” moiie poterimra npi suspi °“- 

What is the construction of vacuum in the above passage 1 
hLow has the following passage been emended ?— Clodius ergo ad 
Tigranem. V elim Syrpiac conditione 'i S 

Explain : — 

Quid enim a.Kt:i^6fj.E6a tam diu % 

ffirabiliter enim moratus est, siout nosti, JW4 ml otitr. 

Abest frater atpeXeararog. 

Quod ille recusant satis dare amplitts abs te non peti. 
t If 1 ’ Grac ? blls i adsidens tontum- Casiiino, quia praedictum erat dicta- 
te nmnZ 1 “ 6 ° ™ gereret ’ m °™bat, quamquam quae 

nrici^r patie “ tlam nuntiabantur a Casiiino: nam et 

^ osda “ n0 “ t? erantes famem constabat, et store inermes 
in muias nucia cnrnnra. nrl -n™ _• . , , ’ „ 



‘ m# ;7 r J pugumu conserere cuctatons miussu auderet 

neaufJT™T aut , em ,? sse ' sl P alam frumentrum importaret, videbal^- 
cZ ImZ ™?°r f es ' esse ‘. ex agris circa undique convecto 

ut^xTi f r 8 complesset - luntmm ad magistratum Casilinnm misit, 
nluT ?u fl! “““ qUae T™ deferret ^seqnerLti nocte intentis om- 
amri spem , ab mnt ?o Eomano factam dolia medio missa 

nmi defluxerant , aequaliterque mter omnes frumentum diyisum. Id 

venieb 0 T 0 ' 1 ’ 16 r te . rtl ° faot ™ est: nocte et mittebantur et per- 
CUB . t0 ‘ has bostu m fallebant. Imbribus deinde continuis 
servabant ransverso vertice dolia impulit ad ripam quam hostes 

r? 1 ^rentia °bnata ripis salicta eonspiciuntur ; nun- 
falleret^V i, amu , es £ c ^ einc ^ e bitentiore custodia cautum, ne quid 
calS^I^T ad Nuces . tamen fusae ab Romanis 

PmtrMnn. i *3 0 aram a ? Casilinum defluerent, cratibus excipiebantur. 
ubi fprvPlo 1 mo P^ ae eat ’ ^ ora detractasque scutis pelles, 

animali man<ier e conarentur, nec muribus above 

tmerent, et omne herbarum radicumque - genus — ;i '"« 
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muri eruerent. Et cum hostes obarassent quidquid herbidi terreni 

Pxtra murum erat, raporum semen iniecenmt, ut Hannibal eone usque, 

dum ea nascamtur, ad Casilinum sessurus sum 1 ” exclamaret : et qui g dbotoit ip 
nullam antea pactionem auribus admiserat, dum demum agi secum est Hmis 
nassus de redemptions liberorum capitum. Septunces aura in smgulos 
nretium convenit. hide acoepta tradideruut sese. Donee omne aurum p_er- 
solutom est, in vinculis liabiti ; turn remissi Oumas cum fide. Id venus 
est quam ab equite in abeuntis immisso interfectos.— Liv., xxm., 19. 

FOR LATIN PROSE. 

(In tlie style of Cicero’s Letters.) 

All great cities abound with little men, whose object it is to be the 
stars of the dinner-table, and grand purveyors of all the stray jokes of 
tlie town. So long as these confine themselves to fetch and carry for 
their masters, they succeed tolerably well, but the moment they set up 
for originality, and turn manufacturers instead of retailers, they are 
ruined Like the hind wheel of the carnage, which is in constant pur- 
suit of the fore, without ever overtaking it ; so these become d °l ™ 
of a Selwvn or a Sheridan, but without ever coming up to them, ihey 
are constantly near wit without being witty, as his valet is always nea 
a great man. -without "being great. — Colton. 



L 



Urbi festus erat, dixere Parilia patres, 

Hie primus coepit moenibus esse dies, 

Annua pastorum convivia, lusus in. urbe, 

Cum pagana madent fercula deliciis, 

Cumque super Taros faeni flammantis acervos 
Traicit inmundos ebria turba pedes. _ 

Romulus excubias decrevit in. otia solvi 
Atque intermissa castra silere tuba. . 

Hoc Tarpeia suum tempus rata convenit hostem : 
Pacta ligat, pactis ipsa futura comes. _ 

Mons erat ascensu dubius festoque remissus . 



Hec mora, vocales occupat en.se can.es. 

Omnia praebebant somnos : sed Iuppiter unus 
Decrevit poenis invigil are tuis. # 

Prodiderat portaeque fidem patnamque lacentem, 
Hubendique petit, quern velit ipse cliem. 

At Tatius (neque enim sceleri dedit iiostis honorem) 
« Rube/ ait, ‘ et regni scande cubiie mei. 

Dixit, et ingestis comitum super obrrnt armis. 

Haec, virgo, officiis dos erat apta tuis. 

A duce Tarpeia mons est cognomen, adeptus : 

O vigil, iniustae praemia sortis babes. 

Propertius, v., 4, 73-94. 



H. Si tecum- mibi, care Martialis, 
Securis liceat frui diebus, 

Si disponere tempus otiosum 
Et verae pariter vacare vitae : 

Nec nos atria, nec domos potentum, 
Nec lites tetricas forumque tnste 
Nossemus, nec imagines superbas 
Sed..gestatio, fabulae, libelli, 
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Campus, porticus, umbra, virgo, thermadj 
Haec essent loca semper, hi labores. 

Nunc vivit necuter sibi bonosque 
Soles effugere atque abire sentit, 

Qui nobis pereunt et imputantur. 

Quisquam vivere cum sciat, moratur? 

Martial, v., 20. 

III. Etrusci nisi tliermulis lavaris, 

Illotus morieris, Oppiane. 

Nullae sic tibi blandientur undae, 

Nec fontes Aponi rudes puellis, 

Non mollis Sinuessa fervidique 
Fluctus Passeris aut superbus Anxur, 

Non Phoebi vada principesque Baiae. 

Nusquam tarn nitidum vacat serenum : 

Lux ipsa est ibi longior, diesque 
Nullo tardius a loco recedit. 

Illic Taygeti virent metalla 
Et certant vario decore saxa. 

Quae Phryx et Libys altius cecidit ; 

Siccos pinguis onyx anlielat aestus 
Et flamma tenui calent ophitae. 

Ritus si placeant tibi Laconum, 

Contentus potes arido vapore 
Cruda Virgine Marciave mergi • 

Quae tarn Candida, tarn serena lucet, 

Ut nullas ibi suspiceris undas 
Et credas vacuam nitere lygdon. 

Non attendis, et aure me supina 
lam dudum quasi negligenter audis. 

Illotus morieris, Oppiane. 

Martial, vi., 42. 

-^ r * Haec satis ad iuvenem, quern nobis fama superbum 
Tradit et inflatum plenumque Nerone propinquo. 
Rarus enim ferine sensus communis in ill a. 

Fortuna • sed te censeri laude tuorum, 

Pontice, noluerim sic ut nihil ipse futurae 
Landis agas. Miserum est aliorum incumbere famae 
Ne collapsa ruant subductis tecto columnis. 

Stratus humi palmes viduas desiderat ulmos. 

Esto bonus miles, tutor bonus, arbiter idem 
Integer : ambiguae si quando citabere testis 
Incertaeque rei, Phalaris licet imperet ut sis 
Falsus et admoto dictet periuria tauro, 

Summum crede nefas animam praeferre pudori 
Et propter vitam vivendi perdere causas. 

Dignus morte perit, caenet licet ostrea centum 
G-aurana et Cosmi toto mergatur aeno. 

Exspectata diu tandem provincia quum te 
Rectorem accipiet, ppne irae frena modumque, 

Pone et avaritiae, miserere inopum sociorum ; 

Ossa Tides rerum vacuis exsucta medullis. 

Jutenal, yiii., 71 - 90 . ^ 
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Y. Accipe, quae contra valeat solatia ferre 
Et qui nec Cynicos, nec Stoica dogmata legit 
A Cynicis tunica distantia, non Epicurnm 
Suspicit exigui laetum plantsuibus horti. 

Curentur dubii medicis maioribus aegri, 

Tu venam vel discipulo committe Pkilippi. 

Si nullum in terris tam detestabile factum 
Ostendis, taceo, nec pugnis caedere pectus 
Te veto nec plana faciem contundere palma ; 
Quandoquidem accepto claudenda est ianua damno, 
Et maiore domus gemitu, maiore tumultu 
Planguntur nummi, quam funera. Nemo dolorem 
Eingit in hoc casu, vestem diducere summam 
Contentus, vexare oculos liumore coacto : 

Ploratur lacrimis amissa pecunia veris. 

Sed si cuncta vides simili fora plena querella, 

Si decies lectis diversa parte tabellis 
Yana supervacui dicunt chirographa ligni, 

Arguit ipsorum quos littera gemmaque princeps 
Sardonychum, loculis quae custoditur eburnis : 

Ten,’ o delicias ! extra communia censes 
Ponendum, quia tu gallinae Alius albae, 

Nos viles pulli, nati infelicibus ovis? 

Juvenal, xiii., 120-142. 
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Sketch the history of Koman Satire. How did the early Satura differ 
from it ? 

Quote passages from Juvenal which throw light on his personal 
history. 

Contrast Juvenal and Tacitus as moralists. 

Quote the allusions in Juvenal to Lucilius, Horace, Yirgil, and Cicero. 



4 .- ‘ % 



LATIN VERSE. 

The bride is dead ! the bride is dead ! 

Cold and fair and frail she lieth ; 

Wrapt is she in sullen lead ; 

And a flower is at her head ; 

And the breeze above her sigheth, 

Through the night and through the day, 

“ Eled away ! fled away ! ” 

Once — but what can that avail 1 — 

Once she wore within her bosom 
Pity which did never fail ; 

A hue that dash’d the lily pale ; 

And upon her cheek a blossom 
Such as yet was never known : — 

All is past and overthrown ! 

Mourn ! the sweetest bride is dead ; 

An d her knight is sick with sorrow 
That her bloom is lapp’d in lead ; 

Yet he hopeth, fancy fed, 

He may kiss his love to-morrow. 

But the breezes— what say they? 
fc Fled away ! fled away ! ” 

Barey Cornwall. 
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English Literature. — Examiner, Profesor Yonge, m.a., Oxon. 

1. Some critics have objected to the title of the play “Julius Caesar ” 
that the name is inappropriate, since Caesar is not the principal character 
or hero. Whom do these commentators regard as the hero ? Examine 
their objection : illustrating it, if necessary, by references to, or quotations 
from the play. 

2. Comment on the following passages : — 

Oh, now you weep : and I perceive you feel 
The dint of pity. 

Disrobe the images 

If you do find them deck’d with ceremonies. 

I, as iEneas, our great ancestor, 

Did from the flames of Troy upon his shoulder 
The old Anchises bear. 

Yet I see 

Thy honourable metal may be wrought 
From that it is disposed. 

’Tis a common proof 
That lowliness is young ambition’s ladder. 

3. Some critics have divided English Literature by different “ Ages.” 
What are those divisions ? To which “ Age ” does Pope belong 1 And 
who were the principal ornaments of it, besides himself 1 ? 

L What are the subjects of the Four Epistles of the Essay on Man? 
or, in what different aspects does he regard “ the nature and state of man” 
in each epistle 1 

5. Pope sums up the first, second and third epistles in a couplet at the 
end, and the whole in a short paragraph at the end of the fourth. Quote 
as much of these as you can remember. 

6. Give a brief account of the origin and growth of the British power 
in India before the arrival of Clive. 

7. What were the battles of Plassey ; ofWandewash; of Porto Novo? 

8. Compare the careers and characters of Clive and Hastings. 



Modern Languages. — Examiner, Professor Meissner. 

FRENCH. 

Translate into French : — 

I. He is not only not learned, but he is ignorant. The whole town 
knows me. He has betrayed us all. I have not found your sister any- 
where. It is to you that I am speaking. I have bought a very interesting 
book ; I shall lend it to you when I have read it. A sovereign is worth 
twenty-five francs. It would ill become me to find fault with any of your 
arrangements. A great misfortune well-nigh happened us. Let us learn 
to despise the prejudices of birth and wealth. ' I know well what he said. 
If you would read louder, we should hear you better. It is growing late. 
I am going to have my books bound. 

II. I was travelling in a railway-carriage with a most precise-looking 
formal person. His countenance was very noble, or had been so, before 
it was. frozen up. He said nothing : I felt a great respect for him. At 
last his mouth opened. I listened with attention : I had hitherto lived 
with foolish, dinner-eating, dancing people : now I was going to hear the 
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of Queen's College, Belfast, 

-words of retired wisdom ; when he thus addressed his young daughter 
sitting opposite : “ Hast thee heard how Southamptons went lately J ” (m 
those°davs South-western Railway shares were called Southamptons) ; Scholarship 
and she replied with like gravity, giving him some information that she jtej 11 ™- 
had picked up about Southamptons yesterday evening.— Helps. 

Translate into English :■ — 

III. L’armee vendeenne 6tait en marche sur Nantes, elle etait peu 
nombi-euse et peu animee. Les soldats s’eloignaient de leurs foyers, et un 
grand nomhre de paysans avaient refuse de quitter le voisinage de leurs 
paroisses. M. de la Poochejaquelein avait 6te charge, bien contre son gi-4, de 
la garde de Saumur; on agissait de concert avec ML de Charette et de Lyrot, 
souleves dans le bas Poitou et qui avaient le plus grand intent il s’emparer 
de Nantes, d’oh pai-taient.tontes les expeditions dirigees contre eux. Les 
plus hardis parmi les ge reran k avaient propose de marcher sur-le-champ 
contre Paris, mais les cures et les chefs des paysans avaient secouS la tete ; 
ils savaient qu’on n’entrainerait pas si loin de ses foyers ce peuple de 
laboureurs, souleve pour la defense du sol et de la religion, mais ignorant, 
craintif, attache aux lieux comme k la fandlle, et pom- lequel Paris restait 
une region inconnue d’oh venaient tous les maux et tous les troubles. 

Madame de Witt. 

iy, Et sm- quoi done faut-il que s’exercent mes vers 1 
Irai-je dans une ode, en phrases de Malherbe, 

Trouhler dans ses roseaux le Danube superbe ; 

Ddlivrer de Sion le peuple gemissant ; 

Eaire trembler Memphis, ou palir le croissant ; 

Et, passant du Jourdain les ondes alarmfes, 

Cueillh-, mal-a-prapos, les palmes idumees 1 
Vienclrai-jo, en une eglogue, entoure de troupeaux, 

An milieu de Paris eniler mes clialumeaux, 

Et, dans mon cabinet assis au pied des hetres, 

Eaire dire aux echos des sottises champ^tres 1 
Eauclra-t-il de sang-froid, et sans 'tee amoureux, 

Pour quelque Ii-is en l’air faire le langourenx ; 

Lui prodiguer les noms de Soleil et d’Aurore, 

Et toujours bien mangeant mourir par metaphors 1 
,Te laisse aux douoereux ce langage affetfe, 

Oh s’endort un esprit de mollesse liebe-e. 

Boilead. 



V. Philological Questions : 

1. How do you distinguish words of modern and ancient formation 1 



2. Give the etymologies of vapour, double, efrovre, savoir, and comment 

on. the change of the middle consonant. , . , ,, 

3. "When and by whom was the Germanic element introduced mto the 



French language? 



GERMAN. 

Translate into German : ’ 

You must lose no time. I have slept all night. When did it happen? 
Which of the boys reads most correctly ? X have written the translation 
most carefully. As the railway-train had been detained by an accident, 
the letters arrived three hours later than usual. He loo -s as 1 e a 
no good conscience. Do you insist upon it ? I have heard o 1 . . . 
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will do it herself. The pupil has been praised by the teacher. What 
would you say, if you were asked 1 Have you shut the door 1 We rise 
early. He has been obliged to obey. What are we to do? You may 
read this letter. What would he say, if he knew it 1 The mountains 
are higher than they appear. A faithful friend is a great treasure. 

Translate into English : 

II. Sim ungludUdjfteu gitig eg in ben Beiten beg Sauftrecfytg ben gemeinett fretrn 
Seuten auf bem Sanbe. Sfjte £ofc unb ffelbeu lagett offen ba. Shettn bie nbeltgeu 
IftadjBant iljve augfodjtett, fo gittg eg oft uber beg Ccmbmanng Sltfev Tjin, feine 
(fcaaten timrbett Bon ben #ufen ber $)3ferbe jedreten, ja fetit £aug imb £of oft eine ffieute 
bet Slamme. ®odj tiwrot biefe Bieten Heineren ftefjben in bet Bdt ber fpdteren faro* 
tingifdjeu Jfonige, Bon beuen loir junddjft reben, nod) fetten; bamalg ridjteten bte 
fftauBpige ber iJtormanner, ©latien unb Uttgarit Biel gtofjereg Uttljeit an. (Stable, in 
beren SJtauern jtd) bie Sanbleute ettoa fatten vetten fonncn, gaB eg im Bnnent Bon 
3Deittfd)lanb, tine loir toijfen, nodj fo gut lute gar nidjt ; bafjet fonnten bie rauBerifdjen 
8mbe Bei jebem Buge Btele Saufenbe Bon 3kdmtetn, ^rauen unb Hinbent alg SclaBen 
mit (td) fortfuljren unb tange £anb|lrid)e lagen Berobet ba. — Kohlrausch. 

HE. Bu Sla6en in feiner -ftaifetyradjt 
3m altetdjiimlidjen (Saale 
(Saf J?6nig Qlubolfg fjeiltge SJkdjt 
93etm fejHidjen ^ronunggma^le. 

3He <Speifen trug ber ^fatjgraf beg 9tfjeiug, 

©g fd)enfte ber 39oJjme beg ^ertenben 28eing, 

Unb affe bie SBafjler, bie jteBen, 

2Bie ber (Sterne Giljov um bie (Sonne ftdj ftefft, 
tlmflanben gefdjdftig ben <!getrfd}er ber 2Mt, 

®ie SBiirbe beg Slmteg gu iiBen. 

Unb ringg erfuflte ben Boljeu 33atfon 
Sag SBolf in freub’gem Oebrange ; 

Sant mifdjte ftc^ in ber ^ofauneit Son 
Sag iaudjjenbe Sftufen ber 2fte nge ; 

2)enn geenbigt nad) lattgem Berbcrbli^eit (Streit 
Sffiar bie faifertofe, bie fdjtecflidje Beit, 

Unb ein OUdjter loar timber auf ©rben ; 

9Ud)t Blinb meljt loattet ber eifcnte (Speer, 

SRidf)t furdjtet ber <S(§mad)e, ber ftrieblic^e meljr, 

£>eg D?dd)tigen 33eute jit loerben.— Schiller. 



Science Scholarships. — First Year Students. 



Mathematics. — Examiner , Professor Purser. 

ALGEBRA AND ARITHMETIC. 

1. A and B start in business separately each with £1,000. A gains 
over and above his expenses 5 per cent, on his capital the first year, and 
1 5 per cent, each of the three following years. B gains 20 per cent, the 
first year, and 10 per cent, each of the three following years. Find at 
the end of the fourth year which has most, and how much. 

E ,B. The gain per cent, is computed on the capital as it stands at the 
beginning of each year, 
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2. Find the value of 59 cwt. 3 qrs. 15 lbs. at £6 11s. 6c?. per cwt., and Appendix, 
of 17 sq. yds. 8 sq. ft. 109 sq. in. at 12 s. 9 d. per sq. yd. 

3. Calc date to three decimal places 

(1*349)(5*678) , Vll-VT 

(*495)(92*7) anCl VnTv T' 

4. A series of consecutive odd numbers added together make 45. The 
even numbers lying between them added together make 36 ; find the 
numbers. 

5. Find the sum of a geometric series. 

Given log 2=*30103 log (1-00695) = *00301 ; 

Find the sum of 100 terms of the series 

i i 

l+2 100 + 4 100 + &c. 

6. Define a logarithm. Find to two decimal places the number whose 

3 

logarithm to the ordinary base is g 
Prove that 

log 50 + 1 log 7 + log 3. 

5 2 

7. Find the highest common factor of the expressions 

a; 4 - 26 k 2 + 48k + 9 and a? - 13a; + 12. 

8. Solve the equations 

, V _£ 3S_ 

W l-x~21x-l 

(/3.) V x 2 — 2 ax 4- 6 2 = + b)(b - a) ~ V (x - a)(b - x). 

(y.) Ax% + Bx*=-!l. 



. 8 . 

Scholarship 

Examina- 

tions. 



9. Given 

k 2 - xy + 2/ 2 =7 k 4 + 2/ 4 =82 ; find x and y. 

10. Find three numbers in geometric proportion such that their sum 
shall be 19, and the sum of their squares 133. 

11. Given 

x + y -1- z=a k 2 + y 2 + z 2 =6 2 x 3 + y 3 + z?=c 3 ; find the product xyz, in 
terms of a, b, c. 

12. Show that if a x a 2 a s &c. are the successive coefficients of x, & 2 , k 3 , 
&c. in the expansion of (1 + x) n where n is a positive integer 

1° 1 4- a x + a 2 + a 3 + &c. =2” 

2° 1 - 2«j + 3a s — 4 a z + &c.=0 



GEOMETRY AND TRIGONOMETRY. 

1. Inscribe in a circle a regular pentagon. 

Show that each of the diagonals is divided by another diagonal in ex- 
treme and mean ratio. 

2. A circle touches two given circles, prove 

1° that the chord of contact passes through one of two fixed points. 
2° that the circle so drawn cuts one of two fixed circles at right angles, 

D 
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Appendix , 3. If a circle be inscribed in a triangle the base is divided harmonically 

No. s . by tbe poblt 0 f contact, and the point in which tbe chord of contact with 

Scholarship the two sides meets the base. . . . .. ... 

Examina- 4. Two sides of a triangle which is given in all but position pass 
tions. through two • given points ; prove that the base constantly touches a 

fixed circle. . , „ . ; 

5. Express in other equivalent forms the following expressions 

sin A - si ilB tan! - tang 
cos(7 - cos^ sin 2 jl - sin 2 -g gin + sing tan! + tang 



6. Prove that for all triangles 

a cos.g-|-& cos !=c 

From tliis and the corresponding equations deduce 
1° the expression for cos! in terms of the sides. 

2° the relation amongst the three cosines. 

7. Express 4 sin5 !cos2 !cos! as the sum of four sines. 

8. Calculate to three decimal places 

sinl5° cosl5° sinl8° cosl8° sin3° 

Given 

-V r 2 — P414, VT— 1-732, v'T= 2-236, VlT.=2-449. 

9. Prove that 

7r 3ir 1 
tan tan Jq — ^ y • 

10. Given 

tan -1 ( x + 1)=3 tan -1 (cc — 1) ; find a;. 

11. A vertical fiag-staff 30 feet high upon tho top of a tower 45 feet 
high subtends an angle of 15° to an observer whose eye is supposed to 
be° 5 feet above the ground ; find the observer’s distance from the top of 
the tower. 

How far off should an observer stand from the foot of the tower tiiat 
the staff may subtend to his eye the greatest possible angle. 



Second Year Students. 

Mathematics. — Examiner , Professor Purser. 

1. Apply the method of inversion to prove the following theorems : 

1° If a circle constantly touch two fixed circles, it cuts any given 
circle coaxal with them at a constant angle. 

2° A line is cut harmonically by the circle pole and polar. 

2. Find the superficial area of a sphere, 

Employ a similar mode of reasoning to determine that of a circular ring. 

3. The planes which contain each an edge of a tetrahedron and bisect 
the opposite edge pass through a common point. •• 

4. Find all the solutions of the system of equations 

x 2 + %myz=xw if + 2 mzx—yw z 2 + 2 mxy~zw w(x* + y 2 + z 2 )=ct z . 
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5. Prove the series for the expansion of e‘. AppmdL 

Slw that when x is positive the sum of the first n terms of the series -*»• 8 - 



" 0 -© 

6. Prove the exponential expressions for sine and cosine. 
Show that 



Scholarship 

Examina- 

tions. 



1 + ^ COS® + j-^cosS® + tfec. =G «cosa:,cos(aSm®). 



7. An observer measures from a station on the ground the angles of 
elevation of the bottom and top of a flagstaff upon a tower and flnds them 
to be 32° 7\ and 37° 19' respectively. He again measures these angles 
from a station 200 feet further off and finds them to be 23° 31' and 28° 
29' ; calculate the height of the tower and flag-staff. 



CO-ORDINATE GEOMETRY. 

1. The equations of the three sides of a triangle are 

of AB, 5®-{-3?/=20 of BC,4®_2/=— 1 

of OA, ®-{-4y=4 ; 

find the co-ordinates of its vertices and the magnitudes of the angles 
ABC. 

2. If the line AB is cut in a point P so that 

PA': PB 

find the co-ordinates of P in terms of these of A and B. 

Prove by the method of co-orclinates that each diagonal of a complete 
quadrilateral is cut harmonically by the other two. 

3. Examine the conditions that the equation of the second degree 
represent a circle. 

Taking the base of a triangle and the perpendicular from the vertex 
as axes, find the equation of the circumscribing circle, and that of the 
tangent at the vertex. 

4. Given the vertical, angle of a triangle in magnitude and position, 
and the sum of the containing sides, find by co-ordinate geometry the 
locus of the centre of the circumscribing circle. 



SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY. 

1. Prove the formulae 

, cos a — cos b cos c 

COS A = : T — : . 

sin b sm c 

Reciprocate this formula. 

2. The sides of a spherical quadrilateral are a /3 y 3. All the angles 
except that contained by /3 and y are right angles. Express & in terms 
of a and & 

3. Prove the formula 



Ex. a= 42° 36' 

Calculate A — B. 



tanj(A -_S)==coti‘(7 



■ si-nj^ty- £) 

sin|-(a + 6) 



5=26° 4' 0=106° 32' 



D 2 
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4. Prove that in a right-angled triangle 
cosA=tan& cotc. 

Given the vertical angle of a spherical triangle fixed in magnitude and 
position, and the sum of the tangents of the halves of the containing sides ; 
show that the circumscribing circle passes constantly thiough a fixed 
point. 



CONIC SECTIONS. 

1. The tangent to a central conic makes equal angles with the focal 

2 If two chords of a hyperbola intersect one another the rectangles 
contained by their segments are proportional to the squares of the 

diameters parallel to them. .... . . . , ^ . ,, 

3. A triangle of given species is inscribed in a given triangle , find the 

envelope of one of its sides. , , 

4 A sphere is inscribed in a given cone, and a valuable plane touches 
the sphere; show that the following relation subsists between the sern- 
axes of the section 

7, 2 _ ,.2 

constant, 

a 

■when 7 *=radius of the sphere. 



DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS. 

1. Define a differential coefficient. Investigate directly from the 
definition the differential coefficients of 

cos x Vx + a. 



2. Differentiate 



+ tan- 1 Vl+2a; 

(1+xrf 



log 



3-1 1 . M 

3 + 1 Vli V'3 2 + 2* 



3. If P he any point on the curve whose equation is y-=x logs, OQ a 
line through the origin drawn parallel to the tangent at P meeting t e 
ordinate PQ in Q ; show that PQ=tlie abscissa of the point P. _ > 

4. Show that when a function passes through a maximum or minimum 

value its differential coefficient changes sign. . r1 

O is a given point on a circle, PQ a variable tangent to the circle, an 
OQ the perpendicular dropped from 0 on this tangent j find the position 
of P when the area of the triangle OQP is greatest. 



Engineering Scholarships. — Second Year Students, 



Natural History. — Examiner , Dr. Cunningham. 

MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, AND PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

1. State the characters of the following minerals, and mention with 
what rocks they are usually found associated — Olivine, Orthoclase, 
Sulphur, Graphite, Calcite, Fluorite, Gypsum, Haematite. 
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2. State the subdivisions of the Devonian strata, and mention a few 
fossils which characterize each group. 

3. Give a short account of the structure and geological distribution of 
Trilobites. 

4. Mention some of the more characteristic Molluscs of the Carboni- 
ferous limestone. 

5. State the distribution of the Permian strata in England. 

6. State the distribution of the Pved, Coralline and Mammaliferous 
Crags in the British Islands, and mention some of the more important 
fossils which occur in these strata. 

7. To what causes may the phenomena of cleavage and foliation be 
attributed ? 



Appendix, 
No. 8. 

Scholarship 

Examina- 

tions. 



Chemistry. — Examiner , Dr. Andrews . 

The first nine questions of the paper used in the examination for the 
Second Year Medical Scholarship were used for this examination. 



Medical Scholarships. — Second Yeah Students. 



Anatomy and Physiology. — Examiner 3 Dr. Eedfern. 

1. Describe the characteristic markings on each of the specimens 
numbered 1 to 10, and name them. 

2. Describe the articular surfaces, the ligaments, synovial membranes 
and the movements at the radio-ulnar articulations. 

3. Give a description of the splenius and complexus muscles, their 
attachments, relations and action. 

4. Describe a living organic cell, and state what forms and functions 
such structures have in the human body. 

5. Give an account of the microscopical and chemical characters of 
tendon. 

6. State the arrangement of the muscular fibres of the stomach and 
uterus, and the nature and uses of their contractions. 



Natural History. — Examiner , Dr. Cunningham. 

ZOOLOGY. 

1. Explain what is meant by the term “correlation of organs,” and 
illustrate by examples. 

2. In what groups of animals has the phenomenon of parthenogenesis 

been observed 1 - 

3. State what you know regarding the structure of a Badiolarian. 

4. Describe the structure of a Ctenophoran. 

5. Briefly describe the development of Taenia. . < 

6. State the characters and geographical distribution of the Dipnoi* 

7. Mention some of the more important skeletal characters of the 
Crocodilia. 

8. Describe the condition of the hand (manus) and foot ( pes ) in birds. 

9. Mention any noteworthy peculiarities in the dentition of Marsupials. 
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BOTANY. 

1 . Give a short account of tlie structure and. method of growth of a 
star ch -corpuscle. 

2. What plants are specially characterized by the development of disc- 
bearing prosenchyma, and to what is the phenomenon regarded as due ? 

3. Give an account of the ordinary structure of the Dicotyledonous 
stem. 

4. Describe some of the more important modifications of the vernation 
of leaves. 

5. Mention some of the important ascertained facts as regards the 
circulation of the sap. 

6. Minutely describe the structure of the flower in the genus "Viola. 

7. Describe the structure, affinities and geographical distribution of 
Sarraceniaceae. 

8. Minutely describe the structure of the flower in an Orchis. 

9. State some of the more important general characters of Fungi. 



Chemistry. — Examiner, Dr. Andrews. 

1. What is the theoretical specific heat of carbon according to the law 
of Dulong and Petit ? 

2. Calculate the volume of aqueous vapour in 150 vol. of moist air, 
under a pressure of 760 mil., and at the temperature of 14°C. (Tension 
aqueous vapour at 14°=12 mil.) 

3. Give an account of the chemical action of the different parts of the 
solar spectrum. 

4. Calculate the densities of aqueous vapour and of hydrochloric acid 
gas, referred to ah* as unit, from the densities of their constituent elements. - 

5. Give an account of the hypochlorous acid and of its compounds with 
lime and soda. 

6. What are the tests for the ferric salts ? 

7. Give an account of the sources from which nitre is obtained, and 
of its chief properties and applications. 

8. Describe sulphuric anhydride (S0 3 ), its mode of preparation and 
properties. 

9. What are the products of the combustion of cyanogen gas in oxygen 
gas. 



10. What is the general formula of the ordinary monatomic alcohols, 
and of the paraffins from which they may be derived by substitution 1 

11. What reaction takes place when metallic sodium is added in excess 
to absolute alcohol ? 

12. What is the formula of amyl alcohol, and of the acid derived from 
it by oxidation 1 

13. Describe the characteristic properties of glucose. 

14. What are the tests for gelatin and for albumen? 

15. What are the chief proximate constituents of blood ? 



Third Year Students. 



Anatomy and Physiology.- — Examiner , Dr. Redfem. 

1. ; Name the specimens numbered 1 to 10, and describe the characters 

of the markings you recognise. . 

2. Describe carefully the articulations of the head, neck and tubercle 

of the sixth rib, — their ligaments and movements, _ _ t J 
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3. State the position and extent of attachment to the femur of each Appendix , 

muscle connected with it. No - 8 ' 

4. Describe the characters of saliva, gastric juice, pancreatic juice, Scholarship 

and bile. Exainina- 

5. Give an account of the composition and salts of healthy urine. fclon3. 
How and to what extent may the urinary salts be affected by changes 

of diet ? 



Practical Chemistry. — Examiner , Dr. Andrews. 

1. How is sulphide of ammonium prepared; state its composition and 
properties ? 

2. What are the distinctive properties of oxalate of calcium? 

3. Calculate the amount of magnesium in a precipitate of ammoniaco- 
magnesian phosphate, which on ignition, gave a residue weighing 2| 
grammes ? 

4. What are the distinctive properties of the uric and hippuric acids ? 

5. Calculate how many C.C. of carbonic acid at 0° and 760 m.m. should 
be disengaged in the fermentation of one gram, of glucose? (Formula 
of glucose C fl H 12 O c : 'weight of i litre of C0 2 at 0°, and 760 m.m.=1.97 
grams. : 1 litre=1000 C.C.) 

6. What are the blow-pipe tests for lead, tin, and copper? 

7. What are the distinctive properties of alcohol ? 

8. How would you discover the presence of blood from its chemical 
and spectrum reactions ? 

[The Candidates were also examined in Qualitative Analysis.] 



Fourth Year Students. 



Anatomy and Physiology. — Examiner , Dr. Eedfern. 

ANATOMY. 

1. Describe the method of formation and union of the ossific centres 
of the femur and humerus. 

2. Give an account of the articulations and movements of the atlas. 

3. Mention the muscles which support the body on tip-toe, and state 
the course of each and its insertion in the foot. 

4. Give a description of the branches of the thoracic aorta. 

5. Describe the choroid membrane in the eye, — its character, extent 
and connexions. 

6. Describe the nerves of the abdominal portion of the alimentary 
canal, then plexuses and ganglia. 



PHYSIOLOGY. " 

1. Describe the operation of vaso-motor nerves on tissues and organs, 
giving instances, and proofs. 

2. State fully what grounds there are fpr believing that nerves may 
influence the actions of tissues or organs without affecting their blood- 
vessels directly, and give instances. 
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Appendix , 3. What parts of the human eye are concerned in the formation of 

Nbm 8 ‘ images on the retina ? Describe the methods of forming and perfecting 
Scholarship the images. 

Examma- ^ Mention the parts of the body in which white blood corpuscles are 
produced, and describe the process of their formation and their mode of 
introduction into the stream of blood. 

5. Give a complete account of the functions of the skin. 



Surgical Anatomy. — Examiner , Dr. Gordon. 

1. Describe Hey’s operation for the partial removal of the Foot. 

2. Describe the operation of ligaturing the External Iliac Artery, 
mentioning the parts successively exposed and divided. 

3. Describe the abscesses met with in the Groin, their differential 
diagnosis, then 1 sources, prognosis and treatment. 

4. Desciibe the various forms of Inguinal Hernia, their coverings and 
the seat of stricture. 



Medicine. — Examiner, Dr. Guming. 

1. Enumerate the causes of active Hyperaemia. 

2. Give an account of the phenomena of Catarrhal Inflammation of a 
mucous membrane. 

3. Describe the pathological changes which are met with in the brain, 
in cases of Cerebral Haemorrhage. 

4. Give the percussion signs met with in acute Pleuritis. 

5. Enumerate and explain the pressure symptoms met with in cases 
of Thoracic Aneurism. 

6. Mention the different forms of Croup and state their appropriate 
treatment. 

7. "What head-symptoms are met with in Typhus Fever and how are 
they to be treated 1 



Midwifery, and Diseases op Women and Children. — Examiner, 
Robert Foster Dill, m.d. 

1. Give a concise historical account of the midwifery forceps, including 
the most important improvements which this instrument has undergone, 
and the names of the authors. 

2. What is secale cornutum'? Name its different preparations and 
the dose of each. State when (in obstetric practice) this drug is indicated 
and contra-indicated. 

3. What may be the determining cause of parturition ? 

4. What are the alternatives in arm presentation where turning proves 
impossible 1 Describe the operation which has been termed “Spondy- 
lotomy.” 

5. What is the nature of a case requiring the operation termed 
t( Induction of Premature Labour ” 1 What are the means of operating 1 

6. What is the amount of maternal mortality observed in cases of 
turning for placenta prsevia ? 

7. What is the most common source of retention of the placenta? 
What would be your treatment 1 
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8. What are the duties of the accoucheur towards the newly-born Appendix, 

child h 

9. By whom and in what year was Symphyseotomy first performed Scholarship 

and with what results 1 State the objections to this operation. f 0 x ^ s mina ' 

10. Describe the origin and course of the nerves with which the uterus 
is supplied, and explain how the uterine contractions are influenced and 
•niided, and the necessity that exists for intervals from labour pains. . 

° 11. In furnishing (1) your obstetric case, and (2) your gynsekological 
case name the instruments and medicines necessary for each, in the order 
in which they are most frequently introduced in practice. 



Medical Jurisprudence. — Examiner , Professor Hodges , m.d. 

1. What are the symptoms which would lead you to conclude that 

poison had been taken 1 „ 

2. Describe the processes required for the detection of adulteration of 

sweet milk. . . 

3. How are burns received after death to be distinguished from those 

produced during life % 

4. Can a cicatrix once formed be removed by time so as to be no longer 
recognizable 'l 

5. What is Fleitinann’s test for arsenic 1 

6. How are weapons to be examined for blood-stains 1 

7. State the special antidotes for the following poisons : arsenious acid, 
corrosive sublimate, carbolic acid, acetate of lead. 

8. How is the presence of lead in water detected and the quantity 
determined 1 



Law Scholarships.— First Year Students. 



Beal Property. — Examiner, Professor Molyneux. 

1. What is the true ground upon which a limitation to the unborn 

child of an unborn person is held to be void 1 And state how the objec- 
tion" is demonstrated. > ... 

2. Why was a recovery suffered by legal tenant in tail joined, by an 
equitable prior estate, inoperative to convert the tenancy in tail into an 
absolute estate in fee-simple before the 3rd and 4th Will. IT., English, oi 
4th and 5 th Irish. 

3. What is the reason assigned for the ancient Common Law conceding 

an exceptional right to coparceners to enforce a partition against their 
coparceners, which it denied to other joint owners. ■ 

4. What relation must exist between the tenant of a subordinate estate 

and the owner of a superior estate, to enable the former to make a valid 
legal surrender to the latter. ' 

5. Explain why it is that the position assigned to successors by tne 
new rule which admits the half-blood would have resulted as a necessary 
consequence from a previous canon, also for the first time introduced by 
the Statute of Inheritance, without any such illustration as given in the 
Act. 

6. State in what cases are pure equitable estates created by a convey- 
ance to trustees, notwithstanding the Statute of Uses. _ 

7. Give an instance in which, on the death of a female tenant in tail, 
leaving issue a son and daughter, the husband would iwt be entitled as 
tenant by the curtesy. 
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Appendix, 8. Give an instance of a surrender by operation of law. 

A0, 8 ‘ 9. Give an instance of an executory devise. 

Scholarship 10. A, seized in fee simple conveys by a lease and release directly to 
Examina- 33 an d his heirs, and if he should die under the age of 21 years the land 
lons ' should belong to C. D. What estate (if any) does each of those persons 
take under the instrument ? 

11. What is the difference between a tenancy at will and a tenancy 
at sufferance ? 

12. State the difference between rent charge and rent service. 

13. What is the difference between a shifting use and a remainder. 
14/ What is a quasi estate tail? And what is the mode of barring 

the entail, as distinguished from that prescribed by the Statute for bailing 
an ordinary estate tail ? 

15. What was the mode of authenticating a deed conveying lands 
before the Statute of Frauds ? 

16. Why does a deed of bargain and sale of lands to one person to the 
use of another fail to pass a legal estate to that other ? 

17. State what contingent remainder’s are still destructible. 

18. In what instance does a lease operate by estoppel? 



J umsprudence. — Examiner, Professor Leslie. 

1. State Austin’s definition of General Jurisprudence, and give ex- 
amples of the nature of the principles and distinctions of which it treats. 

2. Explain the distinction between the Law of Persons and the Law 
of Things. 

_ 3* Explain the distinction between jura in rem and jura in personam , 
giving examples, and also stating the equivalent terms in Roman Law 
for the two classes of rights. 

4. How does Austin define — Positive Law; the Science of Legislation; 
Monarchy ; Limited Monarchy ; Aristocracy ; Democracy : Constitu- 
tional Law? 

. 5. Analyse carefully the term Sovereignty; and explain the proposi- 
tion that “ Rights against a Sovereign are only quasi legal rights.” Does 
this proposition hold good in respect of the King of England or not, and 
why? 

6. What was the Roman Cessio in Jure? What difference does Sir 
Henry Maine point out between it, and some analogous expedients 
formerly existing in English Law. 

7. Explain carefully the reason given by Sir H. Maine for the different 
proportions of civil and criminal law in ancient and mature law, respec- 
tively. Add his explanation of the pecular sense -in which he employs 
the term criminal law in reference to this subject. 

8. Explain carefully Sir H. Maine’s proposition that “ the history of 
Contract (in Roman Law) gives a complete account of the march of ideas 
from one great landmark- of Jurisprudence to another.” 

9. Explain, with examples, the proposition that u an ancient legal 
conception corresponds not to one, but to several modem conceptions.” 

10. Compare English with Roman Equity. 

11. How is Grotius’ theory of International Law connected with a 
change which had taken place in the conception of Sovereignty, according 
to Six* H. Maine? 

12/ Point out some of the important differences between ancient and 
modern ideas on the subject of Wills and Succession discussed by Sir H. 
Maine. • 
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Second Year Students. > ■ 

_ . _ , Scholarship 

Equity. — Examiner , Professor Molyneux. Examina- 

1. Enumerate the several dasses of personal property. 

2. Under what circumstances is a legacy bequeathed to the creditor of 
the testator to be deemed a satisfaction of tlie debt ? 

3 . In what respect did the rights of the father of an intestate operate 
in relation to real and personal estate before the Inheritance Act 1 

4. What kindred are entitled to the personal estate of an intestate ! 
Distinguish those who are entitled per capita and per stirpes, respectively. 

5. In what respect do the Irish Registry Acts give greater security 
to purchasers than the English local Registry Acts 1 

6. What qualification of the doctrine of laches in relation to the 
omission to renew' leases for lives under a covenant for perpetual renewal, 
was provided by the old Irish Tenantry Act ? 

7. After what lapse of time does the Statute of limitations bar the 
claim of a tenant at will 1 

8. What tribunal does the Statute entrust with the creation of land 
debentures l And what are the ci rcumstances of the estate out of which 
such debentures may be created! 

9. What is the necessary structure of the deed under which springing 
uses may be created ! 

10. In what qualified sense must the expression wrong be understood, 
in the maxim “ Equity will not suffer a wrong without a remedy ” 1 

11. In what respect do the Irish Registry Acts contravene the maxim 
of Equity “ Qui prior est tempore potior est jure "f 

12. To what classes of persons intended to derive under defective 
appointment, do Courts of Equity grant relief! 

13. What species of Power will be executed by the Court of Chancery, 

although no attempt at appointment had been made! 

14. Wliat instances of suppressio veri alone furnish defences in 
Insurance cases! 

15. To what degree must influence extend to invalidate acts on the 

ground of fraud “? ... 

16. How long is the influence of a guardian supposed to continue m 

the contemplation of a Court of Equity, as affecting the dealings between 
guardian and ward 'J ,. 

17. Under what circumstances mil a purchase hy-a solicitor from his 
client be upheld in Equity'? 

18. Under what circumstances mil a Court of Equity exercise its 
iurisdiction by giving effect to parol contracts notwithstanding the 
Statute of Frauds, and although there has not been a part-performance 1 ? 

19. On what general principle rested the doctrine of Courts of Equity 
as to illusory shares -under appointments, 'which has been abolished by 
Statute ? 



Jurisprudence and Civil La vr.— Examiner, Professor Leslie. 

1. Examine the definition of Law given by Bentham and Austin, in 
relation to the institutions of early society, and of native Asiatic States. 

- 2. Point out analogies between English, German, Hindoo, Homan, 

and ancient Irish legal remedies. _ « t, • 

3. Trace the different origins, according to Sir H. Maine, of Primo- 
geniture and Borough English. 
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Appendix, 4. Explain carefully the reasons given by Sir H. Maine for tlie different 
• y °- 8 - proportions of civil and criminal law in early and mature law, respectively. 
Scholarship Explain at the same time the peculiar sense in which Sir H. Maine 
Examina- employs the term Criminal Law in discussing this subject. 
tlons - 5. Give a classification of the main divisions and subdivisions of 

Roman Law as condensed in tlie Institutes. 

6. Compare Roman with English Law in respect to succession, testa- 
mentary and intestate. 

7. Comment on the place given to Universities of Rights in the 
classification of law adopted in the Institutes, stating any reasons which 
occur to you both for and against the classification in this particular 
instance. 

8. What were the conditions essential to the acquisition of dominium 
by usuccipio ? 

9. Write a concise but clear account of Servitudes, giving the main 
classes according to the Institutes. 

10. Explain, with examples, the proposition that “an ancient legal 
conception corresponds not to one but to several modern conceptions.” 

1 1 . Point out some of the important differences between ancient and 
modem ideas respecting Wills and Succession, discussed by Sir H. Maine. 

12. Explain the proposition that “ the history of Contract (in Roman 
Law) gives a complete account of the march of ideas from one great land 
mark of Jurisprudence to another.” 



Third Year Students. 



Common Law. — Examiner , Professor Molyneux. 

1. Bill of exchange accepted by a Railway Company, and indorsed by 
drawer, Bill dishonoured, indorsee became bankrupt, and the assignee of 
the chose in action under a sale by the authority of the Court, sued the 
Company at law 3 what are his rights in relation to the Bill as against 
the Company? 

2. A, B and C, partners in trade, contracted with X : C dies, and D 
becomes his executor— contract broken by X. Who are to be the plain- 
tiffs in an action against X ? 

3. When a fee-farm grant, under the Leasehold Conversion Act, is 
sought by a tenant for lives with perpetual renewal ; what two classes of 
persons are empowered by that Statute to make the requisite grant, so 
as to create a perfect title in the lessee, who would not have been com- 
petent to grant a renewal ? 

4. What were the infirmities incident to titles derived by purchasers 

under the Court of Chancery ? - 

5. What link in a title derived from a 'sale under the Bankrupt Court, 
as constituted by the 6 and 7 Will. IV., is to be searched for in the Office 
for the Registration of Deeds ? 

6. What is the difference between the acts of a lunatic and those of 
an infant, as affecting their validity ? 

7. What restraint does Equity place upon the discretion conferred 
upon parents in the distribution of property among their children, under 
a power of appointment 1 

8. As Courts of Equity have no direct jurisdiction in rem, by what 
means do they exercise authority in dealing with property 1 
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9 mere a party to a valid contract has reserved the power of annul- App^, 
Hmr it under specified contingencies ; what circumstances would give the . — 

CVmrt jurisdiction to grant an injunction to restrain him from exercising SA.toA ip 

^HJ^Where a contract (not within the Statute of Frauds) is made^in 
writinv and the parties have partially varied it by parol ; what is the 
agreement upon which the party is to bring his action 1 Again, li the 
contract were within the Statute of Frauds, and a like parol variation 
made what would he the rights of the parties in such last case 1 

11 . Where an action is brought m which several rights are included, 
and the suit being contested evidence is not applied to all &e claims , 

‘what is the effect of a general judgment in such action, as affecting the 

U °12 S If an alteration is made in a contract in writing by one of the 
parties, without the consent of the other, what effect has that alteration 
upon the rights of each of the several parties 1 . 

P 13. "Under what circumstances is delivery to a earner delivery to the 

Pa ?f Contract by parol for the sale of goods above £10 a delivery to a 
carrier named by“ the vendee, what additional circumstance would bo 
peqpn tia.1 to satisfy the Statute of Frauds'? 

15 A purchases scrip of the X Railway, from B ; and also purchases 
scrip of the P projected Railway from B. The former scrip tans out 
to have been fogged without the knowledge of B: the ^projected Railway 
was afterwards abandoned. "What are tbe rights of A agamst B 1 



Jurisprudence and Civil Law.— Examiner, Professor Leslie. 

1 Write a concise account of the Roman Law of Servitudes. 

2 Write a concise account of the Roman Law of Usucapio. 

I Write l concise account of the latest Roman Law with respect to 

“TveTarcmint of the law respecting the disinheritance children 

In f^tic°fse J cSy the classification of Law referred to in the fore- 
arguments for and against some of the divisions 

relation to the institutions of early society ^d of native 

“riot! £ £& «— Hindoo, Roman and 

“fr^toT^ofae most 

RomanLaw asitstoo defer JM * in 
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Fourth Year Students. 



English Law. — Examiner, Professor Mohjneux. 

1. State what was the general principle upon which Courts of Equity 
gave relief to tenants who had failed to pay rent pursuant to the provi- 
sions of their lease. 

"What was that relief ? 

To what extent has that relief been adopted by the Acts regulating 
ejectment for non-payment of rent? 

In what respects did those Acts confer a legal status to the tenant 
which the Court of Equity was incompetent to confer ? 

2. Where a document is alleged to be in the possession of the opposite 
party, what preliminary proofs are necessary to the admission of secondary 
evidence of its contents 1 

3. What provision was made by the Statute of Wills (1 Yict.) in refer- 
ence to Powers ? And for what class of Powers was it so expedient to 
provide ? 

4. From the nature of a power in g ross as contradistinguished from a 
power appendant, why is one from its nature capable of suspension or 
extinguishment by the act of the donee, and not the other ? 

5.. How does the persumption differ where a tenant in tail or a tenant 
for life pays off a charge on the inheritance ? 

6. Devise to A after the death of B. How are the rights of B affected 
by the fact that A is or is not the heir-at-law of the testator ? State the 
reason. 

7. Lease for 3 lives or 31 years, whichever shall last longest; what is 
the tenure of the tenant in such case ? 

8. In what respect do specific and demonstrative legacies differ ? 

9. What is the construction of a limitation to A and his issue in a deed? 

10. What is the principle upon which ecclesiastical leases are converted 
into fee-simple under the Statute passed for such purpose, and in what 
particular (as affecting the reversioners) does such conversion differ from 
that provided by the Act for conversion of leases for lives with perpetual 
renewal ? 

11. What is the leading feature of the difference between existing 
systems of pleading at law and in equity ? 

12. In what limited sense is the expression (inaccurately described, as) 
fusion of law and equity to be understood ? 

13. What is the analogy between ordinary limitations and executory 
devises in regard to the policy which secures the power of alienation of 
real estate after a given period? How is that object attained in each 
instance respectively ? 

14. What is the position and extent of jurisdiction of the Court of 
Queen’s Bench in our system of criminal judicature ? And what are its 
other judicial functions, exclusive of its jurisdiction in civil actions ? 

15. State the several stages of proceeding in criminal proceedings, from 
the commencement to judgment. State also the limit and extent of the 
opportunity of having the acts of the Court reviewed on error; compared 
with t he m eans afforded to the suitor in civil actions. 

16. What is the challenge to the array, and what the challenge to the 
poll in regard to juries ? And what is the course of proceeding by which 
the decision of the Court can be reviewed? 

1 7. In what class of cases is parol evidence admissible in the interpre- 
tation of wills ? 
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18. Is the onus probandi necessarily thrown upon the affirmative of 

the issue as pleaded ; and if not, hy what other rule is it to he ascertained . 

19. Alteration or interlineation in a will ; what is the presumption as Scholarship 
to whether it had been made before or after its execution 1 'What is the 
presumption in a deed under like circumstances? 

90. What is the difference between the act of a constable arresting a 
person suspected of having committed a felony, and_a private person 
arresting a party so suspected, as regards their respective justification? 

21. Where an action is brought against the owner of a dog, who, it is 
alleged, has killed the plaintiff’s sheep, what proof is sufficient to sustain 
the action ? 



Jurisprudence, Constitutional and International Law. 
Examiner , Professor Leslie. 

1. Trace the historical connexion between Roman Law and Modern 
International Law, giving examples of doctrines of the latter derived 

from the former. . „ , , , . 

2. State the principles of International Law relative to Contraband of 

3 State the principles of International Law relative to Blockade. 

4. state the principles relative to the jurisdiction over a public and a 
private British ship respectively, on the high seas, and m the waters of a 

^T'a ship and its cargo in harbour, and also goods on shore, belonging 
to a French merchant, were captured during the war at a French port .by 
the Germans, and sold immediately to a citizen of a third country. After 
the war, the French merchant reclaimed all the property. What 
principles do you apply to the case? , , , , 

F 6 A British subject domiciled in France, and having movable and 
immovable property in both France and England, made a wiR m 
comformity with French law, but invalid according to English testamen- 
tary law, hy which he left all the property to a natural son in France. 
What principles do you apply to the disposition of the pioperty ? 

7. State and criticise Austin’s chief reasons for objecting to the 
generally adopted division of Law into public and pnva e. 
s S. State the strongest arguments you can for and against the pioposi- 
tions that the English Constitution was an Absolute Monarchy ft°m 
Norman Conquest to Magna Charta, and thatit was so under Henry' VlII. 
9 State the chief provisions of the Habeas Corpus Act. 

10. State the substance of Hallam’s discussion of the intention and 
effect of the Statute of Fines passed in the reign of _Bfou7 V dd. 

11 Give the main divisions of Law as classed m Justinian s Institutes, 

a l2 by 4?te’SSn [ lrawnhy Austin between crimes and civU 

injuries. Is this distinction applicable to early law or not, and why 



Seniob Scholarships. 



History. — Examiner, Professor Yonge, H.A., Oxon. 

1. Give a list of the Sovereigns of France and England between the 
years 1590—1820, mentioning whatever English Sovereigns had any 
connexion, either by blood, marriage, or treaty, with then- contempomy 
Sovereign in France. 
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2. Give a summary of tlie arguments used on both, sides by both the 
Counsel and the Judges on the claim of the Crown to enforce the payment 
of Shipmoney. 

3. What were the battles of Arques ; Fontaine Frangaise ; Castel 
ISTaudary ; La Marfee ; Nordlingen ; Valmy ; Fleurus; Marengo- 
Austerlltz ; Friedland ; Essling ; Leipsic ? 

4. Give a brief account of the administration, objects, and characters 
of those whom you esteem the greatest Prime Ministers in England 
between 1690 — 1820. 

5. What Cardinals were Prime Ministers of France in the 17th and 
18th centuries? Describe their characters; and mention the principal 
events which marked the administration of each. 

6. What were the objects and most important articles of the Treaties 
of Dover; Byswick; Utrecht; the Hague (171 6); Versailles (1763)- Paris 
(1783) ; Amiens. 

7. What connexion do we find between literature and politics in 
either England or France in the 18th century. 

8. What were the principal grievances under which the French 
laboured in the latter part of the 18th century? How far were the 
proposed reforms of any of the Ministers of Louis XVI. calculated to 
remove them ? 

9. What were the constitutional principles which were involved in the 
proceedings against Wilkes, and what were some of the most important 
results of those proceedings ? 

10. Mention some of the leading incidents in the political career of 
Duval D’Espremenil. 



Give an account of the origin and rise of the British and of the French 
dominion in India ; and of the contest (with its results) between the two 
nations for supremacy hi that country. 



Chemistry. — Examiner, Dr. Andrews. 

1. How would you determine the expansion of a gas from heat, (a) by 
the method of constant pressure, (b) by the method of constant volume? 
State the law discovered by Gay Lussac, and the deviations from it. 

2. Describe the methods of Gay Lussac and of Dumas for determining 
the density of a vapour. 

3. How would you analyze an alloy of tin and copper? 

4. Define isomorphism, and illustrate its meaning by examples. 

5. What are the distinctive properties of carbonic acid above and below 
the critical temperature of 30° ? 

6. Describe the three varieties of phosphoric acid, and them respective 
reactions with the salts of silver. 

7 . Give an account of the fluoride of silicon and of the reaction which 
occurs when it comes into contact with water. 

8. Describe the diatomic alcohol glycol, its relations to the hydrocar- 
bons, and the acids derived from it by oxidation. 

9. State the general formula of the ketones, and give an account of 
the ketone derived from acetic acid. 

[The Candidates were also examined in Qualitative Analysis.] 
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Natceal History. — Examiner, Dr. Cunningham. Appendix, 

zoology. 

1. Bescrilie the general structure of aa unimpregnated ovum, and BMmhuu P 
mention some of the more important changes which ensue on fertilization, tions. 

2. Give the names and limits of Sclater’s Zoo-geographic regions, and 
give examples of Mammals and Birds characteristic of each region. 

3. Give an account of the structure and development of a Gregarina. 

4. Give an outline of the classification of the Actinozoa. 

5. Describe the general structure of a Gepliyrean. 

6. Give a short description of the Osteology of the skull in a Teleostean 
Fish. 

7. Give a list of those characters in which Reptiles resemble, and those 
in which they differ from Birds. 

8. Give an account of the principal modifications of the dentition in 
Proboscidia. 

9. State the character of the placentation in Prosimiae. 



BOTANY. 

1. In what plants has the presence of nuclei ip. the cells not been 
recognised 1 

2. Give some account of the structure and functions of chlorophyll 
corpuscles. Mention instances of plants which are destitute of chloro- 
phyll. 

3. Briefly describe the structure and mode of development of roots in 
Monocotyledons and Dicotyledons. 

4. Describe the principal forms of achenial fruits. 

5. Mention some of the more important points in the structure of 
Cycadaceae. 

6. State the characters and affinities of Crassulaceae. 

7. State the general character of Primulaceae, and mention any 
peculiarities exhibited by individual genera. 

8. Refer to their natural orders the following genera of British Plants — 
Arbutus, Asperula, Betula, Cardamine, Ohelidonium, Cynosures, 
Dianthus, Erodium, Fraxinus, Hyoscyamus, Listera, Nasturtium, 
Orobanche, Phyteuma, Pyrus, Ribes, Rumex, Stellaria, Trollius, Ulex, 
Viscum. 



Metaphysics. — Examiner , Professor Parle, m.a. 

1. Why is it vain to expect that Metaphysics should be as rapidly and 
steadily progressive as the Mathematical and Physical Sciences 1 

2. “ The drawing of too hard a line between Sense and Intelligence 
has been the fruitful seource of confusions in philosophy” 1 

3. “Does it follow that because there is an a priori space as a form of 
thought, we may not have an empirical knowledge of extension as an 
element of existence ” ? 

4. “ When Kant says that all objects of the senses are only phenomena 
(not things per se), it is a false inference to say they are illusions ” 1 

5. Examine this criticism of Berkeley : — He asserts the existence of 
spiritual substances, though he admits we have no ideas of them, and he 
denies the existence of material substance, because we have no idea of it. 

6. State clearly and concisely the distinction drawn by Descartes 
between mind and matter, and his doctrine regarding the mode in which 
we apprehend each. Compare with the Cartesian theories of these points 
those of Locke and of Leibniz. 

7- Explain; — “ Deliberation and investigation are like tbe hunting 

E 
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of a hound ; he moves and sniffs about by his own activity, but the scent 
he finds is not laid, nor the trail he follows drawn by himself.” 

8. “A doctrine of Personality is a pre-requisite for a doctrine of 

Personal Identity” 1 . x . . . 

9. What is meant by Philosophical Necessity? Certain ambiguities 
have perplexed the adherents of this doctrine? 

Examine : — “ We in thought never escape determination and necessity. 
It will be observed, that I do not consider this inability to the notion 
any disproof of the fact of Free Will.” 

10. Do you accept Mr. Dallas’ view, that “ Mill’s philosophy is a re- 
assertion upon revised grounds of Hume’s ' ? 



Political Economy. — Examiner, Professor Leslie. 

1. Trace the probable effect of the progress of society on profits and 
rent respectively, giving your reasons. 

2. Adam Smith says : “ In agriculture nature works along with man. 
The rent of the landlord may be considered as the produce of the powers 
of nature.” Criticize this. 

3. Locke and Montesquieu thought that the increase in the quantity 
of silver and gold, after the discovery of Am erica, was the cause of the 
fall in the rate of interest, Give their reason, and criticize it ; explaining 
at the same time the lower rate of interest in the 17th century than in 
the middle ages. 

4. Criticize the doctrine that a paper currency can never be issued to 
excess so long as it represents property. 

5. How does a loan to a foreign country tend to affect the rate of 
exchange, and why ? 

6. State concisely the strongest argument you can for and against the 
doctrine of an aggregate wages fund. 

7. Give a brief account of the Economic System of Quesnay, generally 
called the Pliysiocratic System, and point out its principal errors. 

8. Give a short account of the Mercantile System as described in the 
fourth book of the Wealth of Nations. 

1. Explain what Mr. Mill means by the Statics and the Dynamics of 
Political Economy respectively, and give examples of problems and pro- 
positions in each. 

2. How do you account for the great excess of imports over exports 
in the trade of the United Kingdom and of Norway respectively ; and 
for the frequent excess of exports over imports in the trade of Russia ? 

3. What is the ordinary limit to the premium on foreign hills of 

exchange, and why ? Could this premium be exceeded under peculiar 
circumstances? . 

4. Explain Mr. Mill’s doctrine that taxes on imports may fall partly 
or wholly on foreigners, but do not ‘fall on the foreign producers of the 
articles so taxed. 

5. Can an inconvertible currency be so regulated as to vary in value 
exactly as a convertible one, and if so, how ? 

6. How does an unfavourable exchange affect imports and exports 
respectively, and why? 

7. If a tax be imposed on the production of all commodities in. 
proportion to the value produced, on whom will the tax fall, and why? 
Will the tax affect prices or not, and why? 

8. State concisely the strongest arguments you can for and against 
the doctrine of an average rate of profits. 
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General Class Examination at the End of the Session 

1875 - 76 . 



First Year Students. 



English Language and Literature. — Examiner , Professor Yonge , 
m.a., Oxon. 

1. Trace the origin, of the English Language; enumerating the different 
languages from which it has received contributions; and the traces 
which each have left upon it ; and the circumstances which gave each its 
influence. 

2. What is the origin and meaning of the term “ Aryan An d to 
what peoples and languages is it applied ? 

3. Dr. Latham raises the question how far English nouns and verbs 
can be said to have inflections. Examine the question and his argu- 
ments ; giving your own view of the matter. 

4. The language of these islands has been divided by philologers into 
Anglo-Saxon, Semi-Saxon, Early English, Middle English, and Modern 
English. What are the periods usually fixed for each? And what 
historical events may be supposed to have influenced or affected these 
different transactions or gradations 1 

5. Explain the difference between shall and will; and the proper mode 
of using each form. 

6. Give a brief account of the state of the drama in England before 

the time of Shakespeare. . 

7. What principles and rules does Shakespeare appear to have laid 
down for himself in the composition of his historical plays ? 

8. On what authorities does Shakespeare rely for the play of Richard 
II. ? And how far does his character of the King agree with that usually 
adopted by historians 1 

9. Mention some of the most remarkable anachronisms which occur 
in the play of Richard II. 



1. Write notes on the following passages':— 

High-stomach’d are they both and full of ire. 

Shall I seem crestfall’n in my father’s sight ; 

Or. with pale. beggar-fear impeach my height? 

While you have fed upon my signories, 

Dispark’ d my parks, and fell’d my forest woods ; 

From my own windows torn my household coat, 

Raz’d out my imprese, leaving me no sign - 
Save men’s opinion, and my living blood, 

To show the world I am a gentleman. 

Or I’ll be buried in the Kmg’s-higkway, . .. 

Some way of common trade, where subjects’ feet; • 

May hourly trample on their sovereign’s head. - 

2.. Who is the Ring portrayed in the Lady of the Lake ? 

3. Describe, the custom spoken of in this poem as the sending of the 
Fiery Gross ; quoting, if possible, the whole or a portion of the passage. 

E 2 
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4 Describe wliat you conceive to be the principal characteristics of 
Scott’s poetry-comparing him, if you like, with some other English poet. 

5. Give a brief sketch of the growth, of the English power in India 

before Clive’s time. , . . . . . . , . , . 

6. Describe and comment on Clive’s behaviour at Arcot— Jus treat- 
ment of Omiohund— and his last visit to India. 



Second Year Students. 



Logic. — Examiner , Professor Park. 



1. Briefly explain : — 

u strike form's first way in matter rude and bare.” 

« Men’s judgments are mostly wiser than the reasons they are able to 
give for their judgments.” 

2. Define a truth, and state what kinds of truth lie outside the sphere 

of Formal Logic. , , ... 

3. Explain the distinction between intuitive and symbolical cognitions. 
How is it that words are “ fortresses of thought,” and often occasions of 

incorrect thought 1 ,, , , m 

4. How are logical divisions obtained ? How are they tested ? what 

is a cross-division ? ... . 

5. Indicate hy the technical symbols the quantity and the quality ol 

the following propositions : — 



« All primary forces are attractive.” 

“ All vital actions come under the law of habit, and none but vital 
actions do.” . # u 

a The best part of every man’s education is tbat which he gives himself. 
“ Only ungulate animals have horns.” 

“ Mere readers are very often the most idle of human beings.” 
“Most water-breathing vegetables are flowerless.” 



6. Explain or examine : — 

« The logical contradictory denies much less than the logical contrary." 

« Two conflicting judgments as to what ought to be done cannot both 
be true.” 

« The pure logical converse of ‘ If A is B, C is D,’ is ‘ In at least some 
case where 0 is D, A is B,’ or ‘ If C is D, A may be B.’ ” 

“ The pure logical obverse of ‘If A is B, 0 is D,’ is ‘ If A is B, C is 
not other than D.’ ” 

7. “ The logical value of two affirmative premisses in the second figure 
is absolute zero” ? 

An E major premiss is highly efficient? 

An 0 minor premiss is seldom admissible ? .. 

8. In Conjunctive inferences “the Modus Ponens and Modus lo en 
correspond to the modes Barbara and Camestres respectively ? 

9. State Mr. Mill’s analysis of the major premiss of a perfect syllogism, 
and his doctrine of the relation between that premiss and the conclusion. 
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Examine Archbishop Whately’s reply : — “ Some have denied that the Appendix, 
conclusion is inferred from the universal premiss. But then they acknow- °‘ 

ledge that the truth of that premiss is an indispensable condition of such General 
inference.” 

10. Investigate the formal nature of these inferences : — 



Class Ex- 
amination. 



“ The belief in no lie can really benefit the world. W ell, then, does 
it not follow conversely, that if a belief really benefits the world, it can- 
not be a lie 1 " 

“ Virtue of the most perfect kind always affords pleasure to him who 
practises it, and unless it does this, it cannot be of the highest kind.” 

“Without intellect there can be no principle, and without principle 
there can be no security for virtue.” 

“ The British Government is not likely to be overthrown, for intelligent 
and disinterested witnesses assert that it earnestly seeks the good of its 
subjects.” 

11. “Probable proofs, by being added, not only increase the evidence, 
but multiply it” ? 

12. Show that the Method of Difference implies “the law of the Uni- 
formity of Nature” as well as “ the law of Universal Causation.” 

13. “Why is prussic acid rightly said to he the cause of death, while 
life is not so, when both alike precede, and both precede the same event % ” 

14. Explain the nature and the importance of Verification. 

15. What methods underlie these inferences : — 

“Because -it froze last night, therefore the pools are covered with ice.” 

During the retreat of the ten thousand a cutting north wind blew in 
the faces of the soldiers; sacrifices were offered to Boreas, and the 
severity of the wind immediately ceased, which seemed a proof of the 
god’s causation. 

“ Brewster accidentally took an impression from a piece of mother-of- 
pearl in a cement of resin and bees’ wax, and finding the colours repeated 
upon the surface of the wax, proceeded to take other impressions in 
balsam, fusible metal, lead, gum arabic, &c., and always found the iride- 
scent colours the same. He thus proved that the chemical nature is 
wholly a matter of indifference, and the form of the surface is the 
condition of such colours.” 



Mineralogy, Geology, and Physical Geogramiy .—Examiner, Dr. 

Cunningham. 

1. State the crystalline system, chemical composition, and usual method 
of occurrence of the following minerals : — Diamond, Graphite, Gomrnon 
Amethyst, Sapphire, Emerald, and Topaz. 

2. Give a short account of the principal ores of Zinc and Lead. 

3. Give an outline of the classification of Volcanic Bocks adopted 

in the text-book. -r, ... , 

4. Give a short description of the Lower Miocene Strata of the British 

Islands. , . , 

5. State the character, distribution, and more important organic 
remains of the Wealden Strata. 
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6. In what Strata do the following groups of animals first make 
their appearance : — Lamellibranchiata, Dibranchiate and Tetrabranckiate 
Cephalopoda, Air-breathing Gasteropoda, Insects, Macrurous and 
Brachyurous Decapoda, Ganoid and Teleostean Fishes, Ophidia, Croco- 
dilia, Quadrumana? 

7. Give a short account of the Rhaetic Strata and their fossils. 

8. Give an outline of the distribution of saline lakes. 

9. Mention some of the principal facts as regards the structure, 
movements, and distribution of Glaciers. 



Zoology. — Examiner, Dr. Cunninghmn. 

1. Explain the terms Mimicry and Pseudomorphism, and illustrate 
them by examples. 

2. Give an account of the general structure of Ecliinoidea. 

3. Give a sketch of the structure and classification of Annelida. 

4. State some of the more distinguishing marks of the Cirripedia. 

5. Describe the exo-skeleton of Insecta. 

6. Give a short account of the development of the brain in Vertebrata. 

7. Briefly indicate the more important characters of the Ganoidei, and 
give the names and geographical distribution of the recent genera. 

8. State the characters of Crococlilia. Mention three different positions 
assumed by the internal nares. 

9. Give a short description of the appendicular skeleton of Birds. 

10. - State the characters and distribution of Monotremata. 



First Year Law Students. 



Juris prudence. — Examiner, Professor Leslie. 

1. Give some account of the following writers on English Law : — 
Glanvill, Bracton, Fleta, Britton, Andrew Horn, Chief Justice Fortescue. 

2. Give some account of the methods followed in the Science of Law 
by Austin, Maine, and Bentham, respectively. 

3. State the main divisions of Law according to Justinian’s Institutes, 
and add Austin’s criticism. 

4. Examine the proposition that there is a natural right of testation 
or bequest. 

5. Point out some of the chief differences between ancient and modem 
ideas respecting testamentary succession, and succession ah intestato, 
respectively. 

6. Give examples of the process of gradual specialization of legal ideas 
and terms, of which Sir H. Maine speaks. 

7. Features of both archaic and advanced law appear in medieval 
law. Give examples, and explain the appearance of both in the medieval 
systems. 

8. What are, according to Bentham, the principles which ought to 
determine the number, locality, and jurisdiction of courts of justice 2 

9. Compare English with Roman Equity. 

10. Compare Archaic law with modern International law. 

'LL Explain tho different proportions of penal and civil law in early 
and mature legal systems, respectively. 

12. Explain fully the formula that the movement of progressive 
societies has been one from Status to Contract, ?; 
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Jurisprudence and Civil Law. — Examiner , Professor Leslie. animation. 

1. State the main divisions in the Institutes of Law generally, and 
of the Law of Things in particular. 

2. Is any provision made in Roman law for the class of rights which 
Blackstone has called absolute rights of persons'? 

3. Give a brief account of the law of Usucapio. 

4’ Explain the arrangement of the Pandects and Institutes respec- 
tively. 

5. Define dominium, servitude, possessio, obhgaho. 

6. Give the main divisions of Persons in the Institutes. 

7! Show how feudalism was influenced by Roman law. 

8. Give an account of the changes made by Justinian in respect of the 
conveyance of property, of usucapio, and of the rights of cognates. 

9. Explain the terms — arrogatio, pignus, hypotheca, sui heredeSj bona 
vacantia, quarta Falddia. 

10. Explain the origin of Equity in the Roman and the English 
systems respectively. 



Third Year Arts Students. 



Political Economy. — Examiner, Professor Leslie, 

1. Explain and prove the proposition that a demand for commodities 
is not equivalent to a demand for labour. 

2. What economic principle should he taken into account by a manu- 
facturer who is considering the policy of enlarging his factory, and why 1 

3. What considerations should he taken into account by a person 

who is deliberating whether he should buy building ground, pasture land, 
or agricultural land in a new colony 1 ^ , 

4 A invests £10,000 in the funds; B invests £10,000 in a business 
in which he engages. How much more ought B to make than A, and 
how much more can he prudently spend per annum % 

5. Explain the influence of an “ unfavourable exchange on the expor- 
tation of commodities from England to foreign countries. 

6. Explain the effect of hoarding, railways, and instruments 01 cream, 
respectively, on the amount of metallic currency requisite for the trade 
of a country in proportion to its wealth. 

7. Explain the different plans on which an Income Tax may he assessed, 
and the arguments for and against each. 

8. Explain the connexion between the theory of population and the 

theory of agricultural rent. 

9. Explain the connexion between the theory of rent and the theory 

of the equality of profits. - 

10. State the two oases in which, according to Mr. Mill, a tax on com- 
modities may fall on producers. Are there any other cases, overlooked 

hy Mr. Mill? , , - . „„ 

11. Explain and criticize Mr. Mill’s doctrine, that profit depends on the 

C0S 12. Write a short article on Strikes, applying the economic principles 
which you think appropriate in considering their policy or impolicy. 
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First Year Students. 



English Law. — Examiner, Professor M l Kane . 

LAW OF PROPERTY. 

1. Is there any, and if so, what difference in the barring of a regular 
estate tail, and an estate in quasi entail in leaseholds for lives renewable 
for ever? 

2. Is there any, and if so, what difference between the estate created 
by a limitation to A B and Ills issue in a deed, and the same words in a 
will? 

3. What changes were made in the law of Dower by the 3 & 4 
Wm. rv., c. 105 ? How was Dower barred previously to this Act, and 
what is the present mode of barring it ? 

4. State the substance of the Statute of Uses, and the objects for which 
it was passed. How was it that the Statute failed to attain those objects? 

5. Explain the difference in the mode of operation between a conveyance 
of freehold lands by way of lease and release, and a conveyance of free- 
hold lands by way of bargain and sale. 

6. What is the effect of a limitation in which the estate of the cestui 
que use is greater than that of the grantee to uses ? For example, if 
land be conveyed to A for life to the use of B for life, in tail or in fee ; 
what estate does B take ? 

7. Trace the progress of the power of testamentary alienation over 
freehold lands. 

8. What alterations were there made by the Wills Act (1 Vic., c. 26) ; 
(1) as to the execution and attestation of wills ; (2) as to operation of 
wills on real estate acquired after the date of the will ? 

9. Explain the doctrine of Cy pres as applied to devises by will. 

10. State the rule in Shelley’s case, and illustrate its operation by 
examples. Is it a rule of law or of construction ? 

11. What is the difference between rent service, rent charge and rent 
seek ? 

12. G-ive definitions of a vested remainder, a contingent remainder, an 
executory devise, a springing and a shifting use. State their peculiar 
incidents, and how they differ from each other. 

13. What are the limits respectively to the creation of contingent 
remainders, of executory interests, and to the accumulation of income 1 

14. What are the usual provisions contained in a mortgage in fee of 
freehold houses? What are the statutory powers conferred on the 
mortgagee by an Act of the present reign ? 

15. What covenants for title must be given by a vendor in selling a 
fee-simple ? . And how do the covenants entered into by a mortgagor in 
mortgaging, and a trustee in selling, differ from those entered into by the 
beneficial owner in selling ? 

16. In a devise in the form following : — “ I devise my estate at Black- 
acre to my son A, and as to all my personal estate, I give the same to my 
son B.” Suppose Blackacre to be subject to. a mortgage for £5,000, 
which son has to bear the mortgage debt ? Has any change been recently 
made in the law on this subject? State any special circumstances that 
may govern the answer. 

17. A man dies intestate, leaving a widow (but no issue), an uncle, a 
mother, a brother of the half blood, and two children of a deceased sister. 
In what shares is his personal estate distributable by his administrator? 
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18. A freehold estate is conveyed to trustees, and stock is transferred 
into their names upon trust (both as to the estate and the stock) for a 
married -woman, for her separate use. ‘Who will he entitled to the trust General 
property on the decease of the married woman in her husband’s lifetime, 
she having by will, made during coverture, without his consent, disposed 
of the whole property 1 Who would have been entitled if she had died 
without making a will! 



Second Yeah Students. 



EQUITY. 

1. What is the meaning and application of the rule qui prior est tem- 
pore potior est jwre I 

2. Explain and illustrate the maxim that Equity regards that as done 

which ought to he done. . 

3. On what principle and to what extent does a court of Equity con- 

strue an executory contract differently from a final executed instrument, 
when the words in both are the same i .... 

4. What are the principles by which Equity is guided in giving or 
withholding relief in the cases of mistakes in matters of law, and mistakes 
in matters of fact respectively! 

5 What will be deemed a sufficient part performance of a parol agree- 
ment, so as to enable a court of Equity to enforce specific performance of 
it ; and on what grounds does Equity interfere m such cases 1 

6. What is the difference between an express, an implied, and a con- 
structive trust, and between a trust executory and a trust .executed! Can 
a declaration of trust in any and (if any) what case be by parol . 

7 What is necessary to the validity of a donatio mortis causa ? VV hat 
may he the subject of such a gift ! In what respects does such a gift 
differ from a legacy and a gift inter vivos respectively ! 

8 State the principle on wliirfi the doctrine of election as held by 
courts of Equity is founded, and the occasions on which it is applied 

9. State the order in which the assets of a deceased person are applied 

in payment of liis debts. . , „ * i 

10. What is the distinction between legal and equitable assets! And 

in what respect do they differ in the mode of their administration by the 

11 In what respect do specific and demonstrative legacies differ ! 

12. State the difference between ademption and satisfaction of legacies 

13. State the essential difference between a mortgage and a conditional 
sale. Mention any circumstances which have been relied on as lowing 
that an instrument, in form a purchase, with a condition of repurchase, 

H. By what statutable provision has the devisee of 
to a mortgage been deprived of an equitable light in the administration 
of the testator’s assets, formerly possessed by him! 

15. Explain the nature of an Injunction, flu . cases to winch it ;is 
applicable, and the manner in which it is E ^““ tion 

expressions “Mandatory” Injunction, Interlocutory Injunct , 
“Interim” Injunction, and “ Perpetual ” Injunction. Is it 
all cases of Injunction to show substantial damage! Can an Injunction 
in any case be obtained without a Bill ? 
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16. In favour of -what parties will Equity give relief in tlie ease of a 
defective execution of a power 1 

17. In what manner do bodies corporate, married women, infants, and 
lunatics defend a suit respectively ? 

18. Explain the nature and effect of a demurrer, and of a plea respec- 
tively. Describe the nature of an Answer to Interrogatories, and a 
Voluntary Answer. 



Therd Year- Students. 



Metaphysics. — Examiner, Professor Park. 

1. State in general terms the problems and the data of Psychology. 
Illustrate the value of the phenomena of mental pathology and of 
comparative psychology. 

2. Explain : — “ Ganglia without nerves are nothing ; they would be 
railway stations without rails.” 

“In most nerve-triuiks, afferent and efferent fibres are bound up 
together.” 

3. Indicate the general order in the excitation of muscles, accompany- 
ing feeling of any kind. 

4. State and examine Sir ¥m. Hamilton’s doctrine of the inverse 
ratio of perception and sensation. 

What is the distinction between sense and muscularity ? 

“A sensation may be true subjectively, but not true objectively”? 

5. Explain — “ The signs by which, according to the theory [of 
Berkeley], we judge of distance and magnitude, are the proportion of. the 
visual field which the image occupies, the clearness or indistinctness of 
its outline, tlie brightness or faintness of its colours, the number of 
visible objects which seem to intervene j and the amount of muscular 
sensation experienced in making the. eyes converge so that they both 
point to the object.” 

6. Sir "William Hamilton thought it possible to reduce association to 
a single law ? What are the Laws of Preference ? How have psycho- 
logists . sought to explain “ the fact that we find one thought rising 
i mm ediately after another in consciousness, but whose consecution we 
can reduce to no law of association” ? 

!. “The solution of this [the Nominalist and Realist controversy] lies 
in the connotation of general names ” ? 

8. How may we determine the import of a proposition ? Illustrate 
your answer by reference to the affirmation of sensible reality, sensible 
substance, and externality. 

9. “ Similarity coupled with discrimination exhausts the meaning of 
what we call knowledge ” ? 

“As we find by analyzing it, and as we see it objectively displayed in 
every proposition, a thought involves relation , difference, likeness .” 

10. State Bean Mansel’s doctrine of Personality. To whom do we 
owe the expressions, me varia cogitantem, me memm 1 

11. Indicate some of the psychological aspects of conscience. 

On what grounds have philosophers affirmed “this vital truth in 
moral psychology, that we can improve our character if we will”? 
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12. Account for the following phenomena : — 

“ Gaiety without eclipse wearieth me.” 

“We find in trances, men 
Forget the dream that happens then, 

Until they fall in trance again.” 

« The consideration, that the course of things is unalterable, hath a 
tendency to quiet the mind under it, to beget a submission of temper to 
it.” 

“ The bodily eye in every stage of life. 

The most despotic of our senses.” 

“ The apprehension of the good 
Gives but the greater feeling to the -worse.” 
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1. "Write a short sketch of the doctrines of Descartes, of Locke, or of 

!Reid. _ 

2. Spinoza’s system “ was not Atheism, but Acosmism ’ 1 

3. We owe to Berkeley “three first-rate philosophical discoveries, 
each sufficient to have constituted a revolution in psychology, and which 
by their combination have determined the whole course of subsequent 
philosophical speculation ” •? 

4. “ In the language of Hume every mental impression has its idea” ? 

How did Berkeley distinguish the ideas of sense from those of 

imagination'? What is the function of the Kantian idea? 

5. What important philosophical doctrines are common to Leibniz 
and Sir Wm. Hamilton? 

6. Explain : — “ The test by which they all [philosophers of Sir Wm. 
Hamilton’s school] decide a belief to be a part, of our primitive 
consciousness — an original intuition of the min d— is the necessity of 
thinking it. Their proof that we must always, from the beginning, 
have had the belief, is the impossibility of getting rid of it now. This 
argument, applied to any of the disputed questions of philosophy, is 
doubly illegitimate : neither the major nor the minor premise is ad- 
missible.” 

7. “ By reality we mean persistence in consciousness ” ? 

“ In distinguishing reality from appearance, we are not distinguishing 
the related from the unrelated ” ? 



Honor Logic. — Examiner, Professor Pa/rh. 

1. Explain : — 

“A science may be constructed so as to include the laws and 
formulas of Immediate Consistency, Mediate Consistency, and General 
Uniformity without transgressing the sphere of any other science. 

“A mastery of the syllogistic logic does not necessarily make a 
sound thinker, but goes far towards making a clear one. 

2. “ In Science, scimus ut sciamus ; in Art', seim us u t p'oduca/mus^ ■% 

3. “ General terms are indorsements on the bundles of our ideas t 
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4. Indicate by tlie technical symbols the quantity and quality of the 
following propositions : — 

“ There are some cases in which we cannot dispense with the word 
‘ conscience.’ ” 

« The technical terms of Political Economy are all taken from popular 
language.” 

“ There are no hard lines in nature.” 

“ Most men are but poor-hearted.” 

“ Not all the figures that Babbage’s calculating machine could run up, 
would stand against the general heart.” 

5. Give a short account of Sir William Hamilton’s doctrine of the 
proposition, contrasting with it that of Mr. J. S. Mill. 

6. Explain: — “Certainty, therefore, has for its opposite, uncertainty 
in one way — impossibility in another. Uncertainty, in the language of 
logicians, is its contradictory opposite — impossibility, its contrary 
opposite.” 

7. “ How is it that Aristotle recognised only three figures, while in 
modern times they are represented as four?” 

8. State and illustrate Bentham’s distinction between a self-corrobo- 
rative chain of evidence, and a self-infirmative chain.' 

9. “ The dependence of one thing upon another is ordinarily shown by 
two classes of facts — the first, the presence of the cause followed by that 
of the effect ; the second, the absence of the cause followed by the absence 
of the effect.” 

Which of these methods is the more decisive ? 

10. What is the nature, and what are tlie limits, of our explanation of 
natural phenomena 1 

11. What are the conditions of a genuine hypothesis? 

1 2. Explain the maxim : — Exceptio prohat regulam. 

1 3. Draw formal inferences from these data : — 

“ If thought has no limits, nothing is unthinkable ; and if nothing is 
unthinkable, nothing is absurd ; and if nothing is absurd, no system of 
philosophy is more reasonable than another. ” 

“ The characters which appear first in the embryo are those of the 
widest group, and the characters of the widest group are the least subject 
to variation.” 

“ The requisite to the existence of a relation is the existence of two 
feelings between which it is a link. The requisite to the existence of tsvo 
feelings is some difference. ” 

“ Every instinctive action is an adjustment of inner relations to outer 
relations, and every rational action is also an adjustment of inner relations 
to outer relations.” 

“ The relational element of mind is in no case [of feeling] absent. But 
the relational element of mind is the intellectual element.” 

“If I drive the young away, the elders 'will drive me out at their desire ; 
and if I let them come, their fathers and friends will drive me out for 
their sakes.” 

“ The. Jewish law permitted interest, and it enjoined kindness to 
strangers.? **. ro ,• 
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English Literature. — Examiner, Professor Yonge, m.a., Oxon. aSV 

1 . Give an account of the plot of Hamlet; or of Coriolamis— illustrating general^ 
vour description by quotations. animation. 

" 2. "Write notes on the following passages : — 

But this eternal blazon must not he 
To ears of flesh and blood. 

Unhouseled, disappointed, unanealed. 

X would have such a fellow whipped for o’er doing Termagant; it 
outherods Herod. 

Or, 

Relate the fable of Menenius Agrippa, and his explanation of it, and 
write notes on these passages : — 

He is grown 

Too proud to be so valiant. 

To a cruel war- I sent him, from whence he is returned, his brows 
bound with oak. 

That was the whip of your hragg'd progeny. 

Come my sweet wife, my dearest mother, and 
My friends of noble touch. 

3 Milton had travelled in Italy. What passage in the first book of 
Pam&e Lost seems to refer especially to a great ItaUan wrth whom he 

a^steTtL second book of Paradise Lost, which Milton 

to Beelzebub, Moloch, aud Belial 1 ? 

Write a note on : — 

Tor never since created man 
Met such embodied force as named with these 
Could merit more than that small infantry 
Warr’d ou by cranes ; though all the giant brood 
Of Phlegra with th.’ heroic race were 30m d. _ 

That fought at Thebes and Ilium ; on each side 
Mixed with auxiliar Gods. 

rpys afs-tf SiKasaStfSK 

and Oliver Cromwell, m the Elegy. 

Quote Dryden’s description of & Duke of Buckingham and Lord 

heSStes between the 

we ought to draw lessons from history! 

Or 

In his speech on 

> V* Thoughts on the Present Discontents, 
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or 

in other 



what is his description of the objects and conduct of “the Kind’s Ji en 
Friends” ; and what does he say of “party,” or, as he calls it J 
words, “political connexion” 1 ? 

6. Give an abstract of Macaulay’s account of Frederic’s exploits his 

defeats as well as his victories, in the Seven Years’ 'War; and of th 
conduct of Warren Hastings with respect to the Rohillas, the Be<uims 
of Oude, and the Rajah of Benares, with his general estimate of Hastmvs’a 
character. ° 

Or, : 

Give Byron’s characters of Napoleon, Gibbon, Yoltaire Cromwell 
Cresar, in the 3rd and 4th cantos of Childe Harold. ’ 

Mention also what he says of his own feelings towards his country ■ 
and show how he connects certain places in Italy, especially Venice wit),’ 
our own literature. ’ 

What, too, does he say of the influence which the ocean had on the 
fortunes of Assyria, Rome, Cartilage % 

7. What, as described by Scott in the Lay of the Last Minstrel 
was the state of the Border between England and Scotland -before the 
Union of the two Crowns'? 

Or, 

What does Johnson regard as the principal characteristics of Dryden’s 
genius; and what is the result of the comparison which he institutes 
between his genius and that of Pope 1 

i 8 ’ if possible in Ms own words, Goldsmith’s description of the 
character of the French people ; and of the Swiss ; and of the Dutch. 

Or, 

Give an abstract of any one of Bacon’s Essays. 

9. Give a biographical sketch of Burke. 



SUBJECT FOR ESSAY. 

The rise and progress of English Literature in all its various branches. 



History. - 



-Examiner, Professor Yonge, M.A., Oxon. 



of ^ 

f r? vs m acc °nnt of the career of the Earl of Essex 
“• “I 78 “ account of Arabella Stuart. 

4. Give an account of the different negotiations with foreign countries 

t 

the Tri-nip ait mi e ^J 1031 Light ; the Self-denying Ordinance * 
of R® “ 0e; the Test Act; the Declaration o/k|ht; thS 

6. Relate the career of Sir R. Walpole. 

B *’ ; ro^oSifedr? PeemS ° 

pro^^W^ di « 
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10. Give a list of the Prime Ministers of Great Britain between the Appendix t 

years 1720 — 1820 ; mentioning some one important event in the minis- x °' 8 ' 
terial career of each statesman. _ General 

11. Who were the contending parties, and the commanders-in-chief, 

in the battles of Marston Moor ; Nasebv ; Neenvinden ; Ramilies ; Ouden- amina 1 n * 
arde ; Dettingen ; Brandywine ; the Nile ; Talavera ; Salamanca ; Orthes ; 

Maida ; and what was the result of each battle ? Give also (approximately) 
the dates. 

12. Trace the relationship between William the Conqueror and Queen 
Victoria. 



Bor those who do not take up French History. 

SUBJECT OF ESSAY. 

What are the principal peculiarities of the British Constitution to 
which the superior freedom enjoyed by the subjects of the British Crown 
(superior, that is, to those enjoyed by any other people) is principally 
owing? 



For those who do take up French History. 

1. What were the chief aims of Bichelieu’s policy 1 

2. Give an account of the Rebellion of the Fronde. 

3. How did Lorraine become a French province 1 

4. Describe Turgot’s and Necker’s schemes for Political or Constitu- 
tional Reform. 

5. Point out some of the most striking points of resemblance between 
the French Revolution of 1789 and the English Rebellion against 
Charles I. 

6. Give an account of Turgot’s arguments against the re-establisliment 
of the Parliaments : and point out how far they were verified by the 
conduct of the Parliaments during the period between their re-establish- 
ment and the meeting of the States-General in 1789. 

7. What were the Notables ; and on what occasion and for what- pur- 
pose or purposes were they convoked in the reign of Louis XVI. ? 

8. What were the regulations finally determined on with respect to 
the composition of the States General, and the mode in which their 
business was to be transacted 1 

9. Give an account of Mirabeau. 

10. What was the Directory, and the Consulate; under what cncum- 
stances were these forms of Government established? Explain the details 
of their arrangements ; and the circumstances which led to their discon- 
tinuance. 

11. Who were the contracting parties at the peace of Campo Forrnio; 
of Amiens; and of Tilsit? And -what were chief conditions of each 
treaty? 

12. What were the principal events in the History of France between 
May and November, 1813? 



Anatomy and Physiology. — -Examiiar, Dr. Redfem. 

[Erst Year Students ate required to answer questions. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5; Second Year, 3, 4, 
5, 6, 7 ; and Third and Fourth, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9.] ^ , 

1. Describe the microscopical characters of the structures wvhich com- 

pose tendon, with its vessels and nerves. . , . 

2. Mention the constituents of blood, and state what you know ot the 
functions of each. 
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3. By what means has the pressure of the blood in the arteries and 
veins been measured 'l What is the rate of its flow in the arteries, capil- 
laries and veins ; and how has this been ascertained ? 

4. Describe the structure and mode of action of lymphatic glands. 

5. Describe structures which compose a lobule of the liver, with their 
relations to each other. 

6. Give an account of the structure of the rods and cones of the retina, 
their relative numbers in different parts of the membrane, and accompany 
your account with a sketch of these structures. 

7. Describe the corneal tissue, — explain its sensibility ; and state in 
what particulars its structure enables you to explain the rapid changes 
induced in it by disease. 

8. Give a history of a Graafian follicle of the ovary ; — its development, 
— its progress to maturity, — the discharge of its contents, and its in- 
volution. 

9. State distinctly and in detail what parts and conditions are neces- 
sary for the production of co-ordinated voluntary muscular acts ; — also 
those which are necessary for acquiring a knowledge of external objects 
by the organs of sense. 



Practical Anatomy. — Examiner , Dr. Eedfern. 

[In addition to making a dissection, First Year Students are required to answer questions 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5 ; Second Year, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 ; and Third and Fourth Year, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10.] 

1. Give an account, of the spheno-maxillary fossa, — the parts of hones 
which form its boundaries, — and the foramina and canals connected with it. 

2. Describe the characters of the movements which take place at the 
shoulder, elbow, radio-carpal, and carpal articulations. 

3. State the actions of the muscles which have attachments to the 

scapula ancl humerus respectively. ■ . 

4. Describe the origins, relations and terminations of the vessels and 
nerves in the abdominal wall. 

5. Give an account of the roots of bhe lungs, — the parts contained in 
them, with their relations to each other, and to the parts about them. 

6. Describe the method of dissecting the parts of inguinal and femoral 
hemise, mentioning each part in the order in which it is met with. 

7. Enumerate the muscles of the neck, and state what nerve supplies 
each, with the source and the point of entrance of each nerve into its 
muscle. 

8. Describe the arch and thoracic portion of the aorta, with their 
course, relations and branches. 

9. Give an account of the position, formation and branches of the 
sacral plexus of nerves. 

10. State the positions of the cranial nerves on the encephalon, their 
characters, their course within the cranium, and their relations to their 
membranous sheaths. 



Surgery. — Examiner , Dr. Gordon. 

1. Describe the various accidents in the vicinity of the Elbow Joint, 
and those of the joint itself, stating the anatomical facts which militate 
against there being such an accident as the disjunction of' the lower 
epiphyses of the- Humerus, as described by Smith and others. 
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2. Describe tlie signs, differential diagnosis, morbid anatomy, and Appendix, 

treatment of White Swelling of the Knee-joint, _ 

3. Describe the signs, differential diagnosis, and treatment of Hernia General 

put- » i, ° Class Ex- 

of the Line a Alba. amination. 

4. Give a brief sketch of the history of the treatment of Popliteal 
Aneurism. 



Medicine. — Examiner, Dr. Cuming. 

[First Year Students are required to answer the first six questions ; Second Year Students 
the last six.] 

1 . Give an account of the Croupous Inflammation of mucous membranes. 

2. Give the diagnosis and treatment of Gangrene of the Lung. 

3. What are the physical signs of Pericarditis? 

4. Give the pathology and symptoms of Cirrhosis of the Liver. 

5. Give an account of the paroxysm in Intermittent Fever. 

6. What are the sequelae of Diphtheria ? 

7. Explain the production of Haemorrhagic Infarction. _ 

8. What are the symptoms of Glosso-laryngeal Paralysis? 

9. Give the morbid anatomy of Tubercular Meningitis. 



Materia Medica. — Examiner , Dr. J. Seaton Reid. 

1. Enumerate the proofs in support of the statement, “ that medicines 
must be absorbed before they can act on distant parts.” 

2. What reply would you give to the statement of those who’support 
the cc Nervous theory,” in opposition to the “ Absorption theory ? 

3. How are Acid medicines classified? 

4. What is the peculiarity belonging to each class ? 

5. How are Emetic medicines classified? 

6. Write a prescription for the use of one of each class by an adult. 

7. How are Diuretic medicines classified? 

8. Write a prescription for the use of one of each class by an adult. 

9. How are Expectorant medicines classified? 

10. Write a prescription for the use of one of each class by an adult. 

11. Name the medicines on the table, and classify them therapeutically. 



First Year Students. 



Greek. — Examiner , Professor MacDoudll. 

I. — Translate perspicuously the following extracts from the Cyropaideia 
of Xenophon : — 

kcli avrOy be ru>v iro\efiit:uiv TrfpieXwv 1 icai ro roty fLeXsrav KaX c ikovtli p 
na reXiire tovto fxovov avro 7c ro <rvv f* a X aL P9 K(Xl 7 E PPV KCt£ @ { *‘P < * KL f LtL X ErT ^ aL 
(Sote evQvq ai/roiv irapemcevcurE 4 rag yvu>fj.ag } (og ofioxt iteov eiy rolg toXe 
film? t) bfxoXoyvriov* firfevk 3 ehai Wovg av^fia X ovg- 3 tovto k X a\eTrov 
bfMoXoyr j<rai, otriveg hv dfocnv 1 Sri oiSi Si’ tv &\\o rptyovnu i) 
fiaxovvrai 4 kjp Tu>v rpE<l>6vru>v. tn ri rpbg robroig, kvvo^ag on Trepi 
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onotruv av yevo) vtcll* dvdpojTTOis (piXovEtKlac 4 noXv fiaXXov ediXovai ravra 
aatceiv , ayiovcLQ ovtcTiq npoeltrev axa vrtvv bnboa kyLyvtvaKEv iicncHedai 
ayadov elvai viro arpanoruiv. * * * kv be rip bfiov o-Krjvovv 1 kboKovv 

fiev avrp tbcpeXelcrdai n pog rbv fieXXovra dyuiva tovto , 3 on e&jpwv 1 dXXi'fXovg 
b/iolvig rpetpo/ievovg Kal ovk kvrjv 1 npotputrig 2 fieiove&ag 2 (vote vtpiecrdac 1 nva 
kokioj 1 re erepov erepov eivai npog rovg ttoXe[aIovq. axpeXelo-dai. b' kboKovv 
aiirv eat 7rpog to y lyvuoKEiv ciXXyXovc bfiov (TKrjvovvTeg. etc be rp yiyvu- 
(TKEffdaL Kal to alaxyveodat. ttclol 3 Soeet fidXXov kyyiyveodai' ol be 
ay voovfievoi? pq.biovpye~iv 2 7 rcog fidXXov boKOvmv, ojcrTrep at kv okoteO 
ovteq. * * * to Se biaKpifiovv 2 rag ra^eig otpobpa iboKEL avrp ayadov 

eJvai ei£ to fir) raparretrfiai eat — ft rapa^detei' 1 — ddrrov 1 Karatrr^vai, 1 dWep 
ye eat Xidwv eat IvXtov a av be y avvapfioadijvai, eort, eav birwaovv eara- 
/3f/3X77/tfVa rvyr\, ovvapfiooai ? aura evnertag 2 dv exy 4 yvwpiV/tara 2 (Sot 
euS^Xov elvai 4 ki ; onoiag EKaarov \oipag avrwv ionv. ISo/couv S’ d^eXeTofiai 
a vrp o/tou rpe^ofievoL eat rrpoe to rjrrov ciXXtjXovq eQeXelv anoXinelv, on 
laipa eat ra drjpia ra avvrpeipofieva beivov txpvra nodov , ijv rtfi aura Staor^ 1 
a7r’ dXXrjXivv. 

II. — 1. Parse accurately and fully every •word to which the figure 1 
is attached. 

2. Derive or decompound every word to wliich the figure 2 is attached. 

3. Explain the case assigned to each noun or pronoun to which the 
figure 3 is attached. 

4. Explain the mode assigned to TrapecrKEvatTE, vtpiecrdai, and (evbrjXov) 
flvat, after Sore , — to e’lrj aftor tbs , — to fiaypvvTaL after ottwq , — to yevwvrai 
after nepl birootav dv , — to 'iyr\ after av. 

5. Point out or supply the antecedents to the relative clauses o’Ltiveq 
av elbtbcriv and 7rfpi bnocriov dv yevwvrai and unfold the construction of 
every word in the clauses ay vivas a vrolg npoeiirev dnavrivv bnotra eyi'y- 
voictkev do-Kelcrdai ayadov elvai viro orpariuraiv , — %vXtov d av biy ervvap- 
fioodfjvai , — fcav onvxrovv KarafisfiXr} fieva rvxy- 

N.B . — Candidates for honors may pass by question 1. Candidates for pass may confine 
themselves to questions 1 and 2. 

Second Year Students. 

I. — Translate perspicuously the following extracts from Xenophon’s 
Memoir of Socrates : — 

(a.) rL be j ov boKEt croi twv roiovrtov bLaQipeiv ra EKOvaLa rivv cucovcriuv, 
rj b fiiv ekwv TTEivtvv (payot 1 av otvote (bovXoiro Kal b EKtbv bLipwv irloi 1 Kal 
raXXa 2 tbsavruyg 2 rui S’ avay ktjq raura irdax^Ti otjk e^ecttlv oirorav 

fiovXriTaL naveaQai ; 'i Tceira o fiev ekovgUos raXanriopav 2 f7r’ dyady eXvlbi 
TTovuiv tvtppalvETai 2 oiov ol ra drjpia drjpuiVTEQ e\t ibe tov Xr/xpeadaL yjbeus 
pLOX^ovcn. Kal ra fiev roiavra adXa 1 rb )v irovoiv fiLKpov s rtvoc 3 ct^ia tori' 
tovq be 7rovovvra c, iva (jiiXovs ayadovs Krriaivvrai ij ix^povg x £L P oja(l}Vi:ai > V 
tva bvvarol yevdfievoi Kal rolg mbfiacri Kal raig \Jivxa7g Kai tov eavrwv o 7 ikov 
KaXdg oikShti Kal rovg tplXovg ev i roiuxn Kal rrjv iraTpiba evepysTuiai 2 ttwc 
ov k o’ieerdai XPV rovrovg Kal ttoveiv ■ijbEtog elg ra roiavra Kal Cyv tvtppai- 
vofitvovg, dyafievovg 1 fiev kav rovg in atvov fiev ovg be Kal £ rfXovfievovg vno 
rwv aXXwr ; eri.Se at fiev pfbiovpyiai? Kai ek tov ?rapa^p^/xa yjbovai ovte 
owfiari evetyav 2 Ik aval ela iv evepyd^fer0at , — tvs tpaoiv ol yv/iyaarai, — ovre 
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ypv^rj E7T KTri i [xrfV a£i6Xoyov ovde/iiav Epxoiovaiv' al Se Sta Kapreptag Appendix , 
tTitpiXeicu ruv koXco v re KayaOiov epyuv* EtjuKveltrOai iroiovaiv. _! ,* 

( b .) TTpuro v piv yap ov 7 roXipwv 3 ovoe i rpayparcvv 3 (ppovrulg, 1 aXXa 
aKO~ovpEVog l Starts ri av KEyaptapivov^ jj gltlov 1 T] n rorov evpoig , 7] ri av amination. 
ictov i] ri cucovcrag TEpcfiQelrjQy 1 T] tlvojv 3 av oatypaivopEvog 1 ij uirropEVog 
ijadEiTjg, 1 ij TrdJfi av paXaKto-aTa Kadevootg , kcii ttuq civ airovuiTara tovtw v 3 
Travruv 3 Tvyyavoig. iav hi ttote yiv7]rat Tig xnro\pia GiravEtog 1 acj) (jjp eotcll 
ravra, ov (jtofiog pi] as ayayco 1 £ir\ to ’irovovvra Ka\ TaXanrupovvra ru auipu-i 
Kal ry fax? ra ^ ra ‘n’opt^eadat' ciXX' oig av ol aXXot ipyat,iov~ai , tovtoiq av 
Xpijcrri 1 ovcevog 3 eta reyopevog oQev av Ovvarov y rt KEpdavai' 1 7ra vra^odev 
yap unpEXelodai roig epot Zvvovaiv ifyvaiav fyuys 7rapiyu. 

TT. — 1. Parse- fully every word to which, the figure 1 is attached, 
annexing the words wliicli correspond as £t impeifects ” to cpciyoi, n riot, 
repcpdEiTjQ, 1 ]gBelt]q, and distinguishing adXa from adXoi. 

2. Derive or decompound every word to which the figure 2 is attached. 

3. Explain (a) the use of the genitive case in regard to every word to 
which the figure 3 is attached, and (b) the dative in ole o-v ipya^covrcu. 

4. (a) Gould Xafiaiv or XapfiavEt v be substituted for Xi]\ pEcrdai'l 

( b ) Elucidate the phrases at eic rov irapaypripa yhoval and al Bta Kaproptag 
iiripiXeiat. ( c ) Supply the elleipsis in cnraveug a<f wv tar at. (d) "What 
sort of clause is exemplified in rt av chcijv TEptpQetTjg 1 (e) What elleipsis 

is often admitted in phrases like ov (pofiog pi] ge ay ay to 1 



First Year Students. 



Latin. — Examiner , Mr. Crossleg. 

Translate : — 

1. In iis nova terribilisque species visa est, quod armati — ita mos 
gentis erat — in concilium venerunt. Cum verbis extollentes gloriam 
virtutemque populi Romani ac magnitudinem imperii petissent, ne P oeno 
helium Itnliae inferenti per agros urbesque suas transitum darent, tardus 
cum fremitu risus elicitin’ ortus, ut vix a magistratibus maioribusque natu 
iuventus sedaretur : adeo stolicla impuclensque postulatio visa est, censere, 
ne in Ttaliam transmittant Galli bellum, ipsos id advertere in se agrosque 
suos pro alienis populandos obicere. Sedato tandem fremitu responsum 
legatis est, neque Romanorum in se meritum esse neque Carthaginiensium 
iniuriam, ob quae aut pro Romanis aut adversus Poenos sumant arma : 
contra ea audire sese, gentis suae homines agro finibusque Italia© pelli a 
populo Romano stipendiumque pendere et cetera indigna path 

2. Sempronius ad tumultum Numidarum primum omneni equitatum, 
ferox ea parte viriurn, deinde sex milia peditum, postremo omnes copias 
ad destinatum in.m ante consilio avidus certamims eduxit. erat forte 
brumae tempus et nivalis dies in locis Alpibus Apenninoque interiectis, 
propinquitate etiam fluminum ac paludium praegelidis. ad hoc raptim 
eductis hominibus atque equis, non capto ante cib.o, non ope ulla ad arcen- 
dum frigus adhibita, nihil caloris inerat, et quidquid aurae fluminis 
appropinquabant, adflabat acrior frigoris vis. ut veto refugientes hTumidas 
insequentes aquam ingressi sunt — et erat pectoribus tenus, aucta nocturno 
imbri — t urn utique egressis rigere omnibus corpora, ut vix armorum 
tenendorum potentia esset, et simul lassitudine et procedente iam die 
fame etiam deficere. 
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(a) Give the principal tenses of lotto, peto, orior, censeo, adverto, ohicio , 
potior, pendo and pencleo. 

(b) What is the construction of mille and of millia respectively! 

(c) Explain quidquid cmrae fluminis adpropinquabant. 

{d) Write a note on the use of the so-called historical infinitive, giving 
examples. 

3. Quis igitur hoc homine scientior urnquam aut fuit aut esse debuit! 
quieludo atque e pueritiae disciplinis, hello maximo atque acerrimis hosti- 
hus ad patris exercitum atque in militiae disciplinam profectus est ; qri 
extrema pueritia miles in exercitu fuit summi imperatoris, ineunte ado- 
lescentia maxi mi ipse exercitus imperator j qui saepius cum hoste conflixit 
quam quisquam cum ininiico concertavit, plura bella gessit quam caeteri 
legerunt, plures provmcias confecit quam alii concupiverunt ; cuius ado- 
lescentia ad scientiam rei militaris non alienis praeceptis, sed suis imperiis, 
non offensionihus belli, sed victoriis, non stipendiis, sed triumphis est 
erudita. Quod denique genus esse belli potest, in quo ilium non exercuerit 
fortuna rei publicae 1 Civile, Afiicanuin, Transalpinum, Hispaniense, 
mixtum ex civitatibus atque ex bellicosissimis nationibus, servile, navale 
bellum, varia et diversa genera et bellorum et hostium, non solum gesta 
ab hoc uno, sed etiam confecta, nullam rem esse declarant in usu positam 
militari, quae huius viri scientiam fugere possit. 

(a.) Write a brief account of the occasion of the speech De Jmperio Cn . 
Pompeii. 

(6.) Mention in order the various events alluded to in the above 
passage. 

4. 0 qualis facies et quali digna tabella, 

Quum Gaetula ducem portaret bellua luscum ! 

Exitus ergo quis est 1 o gloria ! vincitur idem 
Nempe et in exsilium praeceps fugit atque ibi magruis 
Mirandusque cliens sedet ad praetoria regis, 

Donee Bithyno libeat vigilare tyranno. 

Einem animae, quae res humanas miscuit olim, 

Non gladii, non saxa dabunt, non tela, sed ille 
Cannarum vindex ac tanti sanguinis ultor 
Annulus. I, demens, et saevas curre per Alpes, 

TJt pueris placeas et declam atio fias 1 
TJnus Pellaeo iuveni non sufficit orbis ; 

Aestuat infelix angusto limite mundi, 

TJt Gyari clausus scopulis parvaque Seripho : 

Quum tamen a figulis munitam intraverit urbem, 

Sarcophago contentus erit. Mors sola fatetur, 

Quantula sint hominum corpuscula. 

Add brief notes in explanation of these lines. 



Pass. 

5. Translate into Latin prose : — 

Now when Tarquinius had become king, he carried on war with the 
Latins and conquered many of their towns. He made war also on the 
Sabines, who had invaded the Roman country with a large and powerful 
army, and had penetrated even to the walls of the city. And when 
Tarquinius was at war with them and was in great danger, he vowed a 
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temple to Jupiter, and so he overcame his enemies. Then lie waged war Appendix , 
against the Etruscans, and subdued the whole land of Etruria, so that the °' ' 
Etruscans recognised him as their king, and sent him the royal insignia, General 
the golden crown, the sceptre, the ivory chair, the embroidered tunic, the 
purple toga, and the twelve axes in the bundles of rods. 



Honors. 

The most extraordinary anecdotes are related about the reception of 
the Roman embassy in Tarentum. L. Postumius, who was at the head 
of it, was greeted, it is said, with scoffing and abuse by the assembled 
Tarentine people. His foreign costume and the mistakes in his broken 
Greek, furnished some mountebanks with materials of ribaldry and insult, 
in which the assembled people joined, amid shouts of merriment. At 
last a vulgar wretch is said to have thrown dirt on the white toga of the 
Roman. And this infamous treatment of the sacred person of an am- 
bassador, instead of causing general indignation, was applauded as a 
merry trick. — Ihne, Roman History. 



Honors. 

Translate with brief annotations : — 

1. Quid tempestates auctumni et sidera dicam, 

Atque, ubi iam breviorque dies et mollior aestas, 

Quae vigilanda viris ; vel quum ruit imbriferum ver, 

Spicea iam campis quum messis inhorruit, et quum 
Fmmenta in viricli stipula lactentia turgent 1 
Saepe ego, quum flavis messorem induceret arvis 
Agricola et fragili iam stringeret hordea culmo, 

Omnia ventorum concurrere proelia vidi, 

Quae gravidam late segetem ab radicibus imis 
Sublimem expulsam eruerent : ita turbine nigro 
Ferret hiems culmumque levem stipulasque volant es. 

(a) Explain the following : 

(1) nullo tantum se Mysia cultu 
Jactat, et ipsa suas mirantur Gargara messes. 

(2) Nec (videtur) fratris radiis' obnoxia surgere 
Luna. 

(3) Ergo inter sese paribus concurrere telis 
Romanas acies iterum videre Philippi 

There is an inaccuracy in the last passage cited ] 

( b ) Give the original Greek of the following "Virgilian expressions : 

(1) Hudus ara, sere nudus. 

(2) Quintam fuge : pallidus Orcus 
Eumenidesque satae. 

(3) Mortalibus aegris. 

(c) Write a short note on the sources of the Georgies. 

2. Translate and explain fully : 

1° Abs te peto, nt mihi hoc ignoscas et me existimes kumanitate esse 
prohibitum, ne contra amici sumniam existdmationem miserrimo eius 
tempore venirem, quum is omnia sua studia et officia in me contulisset. 
Quod si voles in me esse durior, ambitionem putabis mihi obstitisse.^ Ego 
autem arbitror, etiam si id sit, mihi ignoscendum esse : ind ovx iepyior , 
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ovle fiodrjv. Tides enim in quo cursu simus et quam omnes gratias non 
modo retinendas, verum etiarn acquirendas put emus. Spero tibi me 
eausam probasse, cupio quidem certe. Hermatkena tua valde me delectat 
efc posita ita belle est, ut totum gymnasium eius avadrjfj.a esse videatur. 
Multum te amamus. 

What emendation has been suggested for C£ eius avaQrjfj.d ’ '? 

2° Neque tam me ebtkiriariu consolatur, ut antea, quam adiaipopia, qua 
nulla in re tam utor quam in hac civili et publica. Quin etiam, quod est 
subinane in nobis et non d <pi\6ho£,ov — bellum est enim sua vitia nosse — 
adficitur quadam delectatione. Solebat enim me pungere, ne Sampsicerami 
merita in patiiam ad annos DC. maiora viderentur quam nostra : hac 
quidem cura certe iam vacuus sum. Iacet enim ille sic, ut 7r rutng Curiana 
stare videatur, Sed haec corara. 

3° Explain : 

1. ravrofiarov iip&v. 

2. Quum pro populo fieret. 

3. to 4 ? rl tt) (paKrj pvpov Lentulus. 

4. Tribuni non tam aerati , quam, ut appellantur, cierarii. 

5. L. Cincio HS. CCIQO CCIOO CCCC curavi. 

4° What persons are referred to by the following designations : — 
foowirig : Auli filius : Arcibarches : signifer Athenio: pacificator 
Allobrogum — T svicpiQ. 

5° Quote some of the fragments of Greek poetry introduced by Cicero 
into his letters. 

3. Ct. Ego illam hercle vero omitto, qui quidem te habeam fratrem : 
o mi Aeschine, 

0 mi germane : ah vereor coram in os te laudare amplius, 

Ne id adsentandi magis quam quo habeam gratumfacere existumes. 
Ae. Age inepte, quasi nunc non norimus nos inter nos, Ctesipho 
Hoc mih.1 dolet, nos sero rescisse et paene in eum rem locum 
Bedisse, ut si omnes cuperent nil tibi possent auxiliarier. 

Ct. Pudebat. Ae. Ah, stultitiast istaec, non pudor : tam ob par- 
volam 

Hem paene e patria ! turpe dictu. deos quaeso ut istaec proliibeant. 

( a ) Explain the construction of adsentandi , giving other examples. 

(b) Interpret and annotate the following phrases : — 

1. Non me indicente haec fiunt. 

2. Dinumeret illi Babylo viginti minas. 

3. Cedo, ut melius dicas. 

(c) Quote some examples of the apparent influence on Terences 
Latinity of his Greek originals. 

(d) Make a metrical analysis of the first five lines of the above 
extract. 

4. (a) Nam, si Pieria quadrans tibi nullus in area 
Ostendatur, ames nomen victumque Machaerae 
Et vendas potius, commissa quod.auctio vendit 
Stantibus, oenophorum, tripodes, armaria, cistas, , , . 

Alcithoen Pacci, Thebas et Terea Pausti. 

Hoc satius, quam si dicas sub iudice, Widi, 

Quod non vidisti ; faciant equites Asiani, 

(Quamquairi et Cappadoces faciant equitesque Bithyni) 

Altera quos nudo traducit Gallia talo. 
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( b ) An magis oblectant animiun iactata petauro 
Corpora quique solet rectum descendere funem, 
Quam tu, Gorycia semper qui puppe moraris 
Atque habitas, Coro semper tollendus efc Austro, 
Perditus ac villis sacci mercator olentis, 

Qui gaudes pingue antiquae de litore Cretae 
Passum et municipes Iovis advexisse lagenas 1 
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(c) Explain : — 

1. melior Locusta. 

2. Si capiendi jus nullum uxoris. 

3. In qua te quaero proseucha 1 

4. artem scindens Theodori. 

5. rarus venit in coenacula miles. 

(d) What Greek words does Juvenal employ to express a cloak, a 
side-dish, a trainer, a table of pedigree, an attorney ; — harness , rations, 
benches 1 

(e) What is known of Juvenal’s personal history 1 



Second Year Students. 

Translate, adding brief notes where required :■ — 

1. Sed attende, quaeso, quae sint consecuta. Primum ilia furia 
muliebrium religionum, qui non pluris fecerat Bonam deam quam tres 
sorores, impunitatem est illorum sententiis adsecutus, qui quum tribunus 
pi. poenas a seditioso civi per bonos viros iudicio persequi vellet, 
exemplum praeclarissimum in posterum vindicandae seditionis de re 
publica sustulerunt : iidemque postea non meum monumentum — non 
enim illae manubiae meae, sed operis locatio mea fuerat, — monumentum 
vero senatus hostili nomine et cruentis inustum litteris esse passi sunt. 

2. Sed ut ad rem redeam, . me tibi non amicum modo, verum etiam 
amicissimum existimes velim. Profecto o mn ibus officiis meis efficiama, 
ut ita esse vere possis iudicare. Tu autem si id agis, ut minus mea 
causa, dum ego absim, debere videaris, quam ego tua laborarim, libero 
te ista cura : 

Trap’ ifiol ye Hal SXKoi, 
oi ke fie TL[j.T] ff ov(n, paXiara de. firjTUra. Zevg. 

Si autem natura es (ftXainog , illud non perficies, quo minus tua causa 
velim : hoc adsequere, ut quam in partem tu accipias minus laborem. 
Haec ad te scrips! liberius, fretus conscientia officii mei benevolentiaeque, 
quam a me certo iudicio susceptam, quoad tu voles, conservabo. 

(a) Explain tua causa velim. The verbs nolo and malo admit of a 
somewhat similar construction 1 ? 

(b) Distinguish sunt qui putant from sunt qui putent, adducing 
examples. 

(c) Explain the following words and phrases : dibaphus, evocatus, stator, 
mild est integrum, prolixus, KwutKog pap-rug, senatus auctontas. 

(d) "Write in full: M. TULLIUS M. E. Ml. E". CICEEO IMP. 
& D. C. CAELIO L. F. C. N. CALDO QUAEST. DES. 

(e) "What are the limitations to the use of the epistolary tenses 1 
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3. It, redit et narrat, Volteium nomine Menam, 
Praeconem, tenui censu, sine crimine, notum 
Et properare loco et cessare, et quaerere et uti, 
Gaudentem parvisqne sodalibus et la-re certo 
Et ludis et post decisa negotia Campo. 

“ Scitari libet ex ipso quodcunque refers : die 
Ad coenam veniat.” Non sane credere Mena, 

Mirari secum tacitus. Quid multa 1 “ Benigne ” 

Bespondet. “Neget ille mild 1 ” “ Negat improbus, et te 
Neglegit aut horret.” Vulteium mane PhiUppus 
Yilia vendentem tunicato scruta popello 
Occupat, et salvere iubet prior ; ille Philippo 
Excusare laborem et mercenaria vincla, 

Quod non mane domum venisset, denique quod non 
Providisset eum. “ Sic ignovisse putato 
Me tibi, si coenas liodie mecum.” “ Ut libet.” 

“ Ergo 

Post nonam venies ; nunc i, rem strenuus auge ! n 



4. Prater erat Bomae consulti rbetor, ut alter 
Alterius sermone meros audiret honores, 

Gracchus ut hie illi foret, huic ut Mucius ille. 

Qui minus argutos vexat furor iste poetas 1 
Caimina compono, hie elegos. “ Mirabile visu 
Caelatumque novem Musis opus ! ” Adspice primum, 
Quanto cum fastu, quanto molimine circum- 
spectemus vacuam Bomanis vatibus aedem ; 

Mox etiam, si forte vacas, sequere et procul ,audi 7 
Quid ferat et quare sibi nectat uterque coronam. 
Caedimur, et totidem plagis consumimus hostem 
Lento Samnites ad lumina prima duello. 



(1) Annotate the folio-wing : — 

(a) moriar : mors ultima linea rerum est. 

(b) Puteal Libonis. 

(c) Nil intra est oleam, nil extra est in mice duri. 

(d) Quadringentis sex septem milia desunt : Plebs eris, 

(2) Quote any expressions you may remember in -which Horace 
refers to himself or his own personal history. 



5. Translate freely into Latin Prose, in the style of Cicero’s 
Letters : — 

Sir, — I have received yours, and thank your partiality in my favour. 
You say words cannot express the gratitude you feel for this favour, and 
yet you would have me express what you feel, and in a few words. I 
own myself unequal to the task ; for even granting it possible to express 
an inexpressible idea, I am the worst person you could have pitched 
upon for this purpose, who have received so few favours from the great 
myself, that I am utterly unacquainted with what kind of thanks they 
like best. Whether the Prince most loves poetry or prose, I protest 1 
do not know ; but this I dare venture to affirm, that you can give him 
as much satisfaction in either as I can. I am, Sir, your affectionate 
servant, — A. Pope. 
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Tlie influence of tlie people seems to have been of little moment. It ^ 

ztsrss s 

election — the highest offices of state were, if not exactly purchasable, a 
Aristotle declares, still easily attained by the nch and i^uent^, as^ 

Si countries where public offices conferring mterest and profit are 
obtained by popular election. 



Honors. 

Translate, with occasional annotations : 

(A) Ae. Eho, nonne haec iusta tibi mdentur postea ? , 

Mi Non. Ae. Obsecro nonl an illam hmc abduce , p 
Mi. Qffid illam ni abducatl Ae. Factum a vobrs durrter 
Inmisericorditerque atque etiam, si est, pater, 

stitstrt ».«. — 

Fore animi misero, qui ilia consuevit prior 
Oui infelix hauscio an illam misere nunc amat, 4 _ 

Quom hanc sibi ridebit praesens praesentem enpi, 

Abduci ab oculisl facmus mdlgnum, pater. _ 

Mi. Quarationeistucl quis desponditl quis dedit? 

Quoi quando nupsit 3 auctor bis rebus qms est 1 
Quor duxit alienam 3 Ae. An sedere oportot 
Domi virginem tam grandem, dum copatus hmc 
Illinc veniret expectamtem 1 haec, mi pater, 

Te dicere aequom fait et id defendere. 

1. Correct the following readings 

(a.) liilarem hums sumanms diem, 
tb.) qui ilia, consuevit prior. 

(c.) Frodeambulare hue libitum est. 

I prinffip!es Ce of Terentian 

metre. 

(B.) Nihil autem neque pubheae neque print 
si arma sumere non ante ci— vel 

probaverit. turn in ipso concilio 1 1 p , J[ u( j iUos toga, hie 

propinqui scute ^“^“^domns pars videntui-, mox rei pnblicae. 

adnlescentulis adsignant : cetera “ Xs quin etiam ipse 

adgxegantur, nec rubor inter et comitirm 

comitatus habet, iudicio eras quern ’ } ocus ec principum, cui 

aemulatio, quibus primus apud pr 'P h ^ ’ magno semper 

plurimi et acerrimi comites, haec digmtas tee w* ^ 

electorum iuvemun globo circum > ^ Asiae et Africae sortiretur, 

(C.) del* nec Domitiano 

:^Zm Cl Tce^rq^am S cogi«ionum principis periti, qui itiumsne 
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esset in provmciam ultra Agricolam interrogarent. ac primo occultim 
qmetem et otium laudare, mox operam snam in adprobanda excusatione 
offeree, postremo non lam obscuri suadentes simul terrentesque uertraxera 
ad Domtianum. qtii paratus simulation* in adrogantiai composite 
et audnt preces excusantis et, cum adnuisset, agi sibi gratias passus e*k 
nec erubrat benefion mvidia. salarium tamen proconsulate solitunj 
offern et quibusdam a se ipso concession Agricolae non dedit sire 
offensus non petitum, sire ex conscientia, ne quod vetuerat rideretur 
emisse. propnum humani ingenii est odisse quern laeseris : Domitiani 
vero natura praeceps in iram, et quo obscurior, eo inrevocabilior mode 
ratione tamen prudentiaque Agricolae leniebatm-, quia non contumaeia 
neque mam lactatione libertatis famam fatumque proyocabat. 

Explain : — 

1. Kamque per ludibrium assidere clausis borreis et emere ultra 
trnmenta ac luclere pretio cogebantur. 

2^ Ihspecta eat et Thule, quam t hactenus iussum et hiems abdebat 
Jdorr may this passage be amended 1 

3. Apud Sueros usque ad canitiem horrentem eapillum retro sequuntur 
ac saepe in ipso solo vertice religant. ^ ’ 

i. Criticise the Agrioola briefly from a literary point of view. 

. Or, 

Point out and exemplify some of the chief peculiarities of Tacitus’ style 
Or, 

Trace tbe probable course, from Britain to Germany, of the cohort 
Unptorum, -whose desertion is mentioned in the Agricola. 

(D.) Cum flueret lutulentus, erat quod tollere relies • 

Garrulus atque piger scribendi ferre laborem, ’ 

Scribendi recte : nam ut multiim, nil moror. 

n . . Ecce, 

Onspraus minimo me provocat : “ Accipe, si vis 
Accipiain tabulas ; detur nobis locus, ]iora, ? 

Custodes ; rideamus uter plus scribere pos’sit.” 

Di bene fecerunt, inopis me quodque pusilli 
-Pinxerant animi, raro et perpauca loquentis ; 

At tu conelusas hireinis follibus auras 
Usque laborantes, dmn fei-rum molliat ignis, 
mavis, rnntare. Beatus Eannius nltro 
Delatis capsis et imagine, cum mea nemo • 

Scnpta legat, vnlgo recitare timentis ob lianc rem, 

CiJparT^ U0S S6nUS h ° C miT11 ‘ m e iuYat ut P ote plures 

■vrj? - ?. deoem a N'erio— non est satis, adde Cicutae 

Aodosi tabulas centum, mille adde catenas : 

tiffugiet tamen haec sceleratus rincula Proteus. 

bum rapies in ius malis ridentem alienis, 

fliet aper, modo aris, modo saxum et, cum volet, arbor 

tel male rem gerere insani est, contra bene, sani : 

Putidius multo cerebrum est, mihi crede, Perilli 
•Uictantis, quod tu numquam rescribere possis. 

BrL&irai tIle 10Ute taken by Horaoe and his P^y “ tiie journey to 

of Safee IL 8 > 011 the nsual amm ge- 
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Translate, -with "brief occasional annotations : — - 

IX.) Tr. Clavem mi harunce aedium Laconicam_ 
lam iube efferri intus : hasce ego aedis occludam liinc form. 

Ph. In tuam custodelam meque et apes meas trado, Tramo. 

ZV. Pluma bant interest, patronus an cluens probrior siet : 

Homini, qnoi nulla in pectorest andacia, 

Quamvis desubito facilest facere nequiter : 

Verum id Yidendiunst, id viri dootist opus, 

Quae designate sint et facta nequiter, 

Tranquille cuncta ut proYenant et sine malo, 

Hi quid patiatur, quam ob rem pigeat vivere. 

Sicut ego efficiam, quae facta hie turbavimus, 

Profecto ut liqueant omnia et tranquilla sint, 

Heque quicquam nobis pariant ex se incommodi. . 

A remarkable passage in Aristophanes throws light on the beginning 

of this extract ? . , „ 

(B ) Ph. Unus istic servos est sacemimus, 

Tranio : is vel Herculi conterere quaestum possiet. 

Edepol ne me eius patris mmc misere miseret : qui quom istaec sciet 
Facta ita, amburet ei misero corculum carbunciilus. 

Th. Si quidem istaec vera sunt. Pit. Quid merear, quamobrem 

A^Heus yos, ecquis aperit 1 Ph. Quid istas pultas, ubi nemo 
intus est?' 

Alio credo commissatum abisse : abeamus nunc lam. 

Ph Puere, iamne abis? Ph. Libertas paenulast tergo tuo : 

Miiii , nisi nt ernm metnam et curem, nihil est qni tergnm tegam. 

1. Explain the following words and expressions : — 

(a) Capiundi crines. (6) Hec recta dicere: inconciliare : nominare. 
(c) Tarmes i restio : congerro. ( d ) Non pultiphagus opifex operam fecit 
barbarus. (e) Yenisti hue extentatum ? (f) Saginam caedere : desti- 

nare. (g) Nihil enim. 

2 Express in idiomatic Plautine language : 

(a) « So help me heaYen.” (b) “What right have you to touch me 1 
(c) “ Say no more, I beg." (4) “ Take counsel with yourself. 

3. ^lake as complete a list as you can of the words of Greek origin 
occurung^mJTa^i assumed by Plautus in his dramas towards 

Home and Roman life. 

/m M Silano L. Norbano oonsulihus Germanicus Aegyptum profi- 

ifessta is 

nmmris flagrante adhuc Poenorum bello, accepmms. ^beri™ qulta 
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1. Write notea on coynoscendae antiquitatis and dominationis arcana, 

2. “ Eadem ceteri, nisi quod Cn. Lentulus separanda Silani matema 
bona, quippe aha parente geniti, reddendaque filio dixit adnuente 
Tiberio.” 

An admirable correction of tlie word italicised has been proposed 1 

3. What is known of the functions of the actor publicus ? 

4. Discuss briefly the credibility and fairness of Tacitus as a historian 
particularly as illustrated by the account of Germanicus’ death and its 
consequences. 

(D.) Ille quoque eversus mons est, quem maximum in oris 
progenies Thiae clara supervehitur : 
quum Medi peperere novum mare : quujnque iuventus 
per medium classi barbara navit Atkon. 

Quid facient crines, quum fen-o talia cedant ? 

Iuppiter, ut Chalybon omne genus pereat, 
et qui prineipio sub terra quaerere venas 
institit, ac ferri stringere duritiem. 

Abiunctae paullo ante comae mea fata sorores 
lugebant, quum se Memnonis Aethiopis 
unigena impellens nutantibus aera pennis 
obtulit Arsinoes Lociidos ales equns. 

Isque per aetherias me tollens adrolat umbras 
et V eneris casto conloeat in gremio. 

(E.) Hinc natis mansura fides : hoc nobilis ortu 
Nasceris, aequaeva cum maj estate oreatus, 

Mullaque privatae passus contagia sortis. 

Omnibus acceptis ultro te regia solum 
Protulit ; et patrio felix adolescis in ostro ; 

Membraque, vestitu nunquam temerata profano. 

In sacros cecidere sinus. 

(E.) Explain the following quotations from Martial : — 

1. Post hunc Nestora nec diem rogabo. 

2. Haec omnes fenerat una deos. 

3. Ludit popa nequiore talo. 

(G.^) Hunc ea videamus, quae contra ab his disputari solent. Sed prius 
potestis totius eorum rationis quasi fundamenta cognoscere. Componunt 
igitur prnnum artem quamdain de iis, quae visa dicimus, eorumque et 
vim et genera definiunt, in his, quale sit id, quod percipi et comprekendi 
possit, totidem verbis quot Stoici. Deinde ilia exponunt duo, quae 
quasi contineant omnem hanc quaestionem : quae ita videantur, ut etiam 
alia eodem modo videri possint nee in iis quidquam intersit, non posse 
eoium aha percipi, alia non percipi : nihil interesse autem, non modo si 
cmim ex parte eiusdem modi sint, sed etiam si discern! non possint. 
henditu/° SltlS 11111118 argumenti co “clusione tota ab his, causa compre- 

W Write a brief literary introduction to the Academica. 

.( ') . ^ T aae essent sumenda, ex iis alia plwis esse aestvmcmda, alia 

rmnons. 

Describe the Stoic doctrine of Ethics, so as to show the apparent error 
ot tins statement of Cicero’s. 

(c) Trace- the history of Cicero’s philosophical opinions. 
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Anollo was content to utter his oracles, and left the hearers to make General 
out their- interpretation and meaning. So should Ms priests, poets Cta&n 
They should speak intelligibly indeed, but oracularly, even as all the 
rvorks of nature are oracular, embodying her laws, and manifesting them, 
but not spelling them in words, not writing notes and glosses on them- 
selves, not telling you that they know the laws under which they act. 

They are content to prove their knowledge by fashioning themselves and 
all their courses according to it : and they leave man to decipher the laws 
from the living hieroglyphics in which they are written. J . 0 . Hake. 



Translate into Latin Verse: — 

Child of a day, thou knowest not 
The tears that overflow thine urn, 

The gushing eyes that read thy lot ; 

Nor if thon knewest, could’st return ! 

And why the wish? the pure and blest 
■Watch like thy mother o’er thy sleep : 

O peaceful night ! 0 envied rest ! 

Thou wilt not ever see her weep. 

W. S. Landqr. 



Modern Languages, — Examiner, Professor Meissner, 



First Year Students. 

French. 

Translate into French : — 

I. Are you going to spend some time in Paris! What have you 
brought from London? Are you hungry ? Is your grandfather eighty 
years of age ? Do you feel inclined to go to Versailles ? Do you know 
this child ? Are you not going to put this money mto the bank . Whe 
are my children and yours? Have you met Paul nowhere? What 
towns have you passed between Boulogne and Pans . 

II. We long to see the fine days of spring. In vain do I toll Mm 
that he is wrong Having perused the letter, he burned it. She was 
dressed in the french fashion. The physician wishes ime to^end the 
winter in Madeira. Tell me what yon are going to do. Whethei he 
writes to me or not, I shall not write to him. I have not found your 
sister anywhere. The gentleman who has just gone out is the one of 
whom iK to you. All men are mortal. He is never satisfied with 
me He^had only five francs about him. Christopher Columbus dis- 
covered America towards the end of the fifteenth century. PnendsMp 
renders prosperity more complete, and adversity more endurable. In 
" toe nighte are longer than the days, in summer they are shorter 

diem toe days. Old people are very fond of heat. Napoleon took Malta 

without striking a blow. It would ill become me to find fault with yorn 

‘""m^Lafitte, a celebrated Fkench financier, was horn of tumble 
uarents Having obtained employment in a banking-house, he lose 
from a' clerk to be cashier, partner, and at length, head of ““ 
eminent bank in Paris. Possessed of this conspicuous position and ot 
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great wealth, he speedily became a member of the Chamber of Deputies. 
His advocacy of liberal principles rendered him so popular that, when 
Charles X. was driven from the throne, and the great majority of the 
public men of the day were for establishing a republic, M. Lafitte, by his 
single voice, could re-create the monarchy and. establish a monarch. 

Translate into English : — 

Connaissez-vous cette partie de la France que l’on a surnommee son 
jardin? ce pays oil l’on respire un air pudans les plaines verdoyantes 
arrosees par un grand fieri ve 1 Si vous avez traverse dans les mois d’ete 
la belle Toiirainer vous aurez longtemps suivi avec enchantement la Loire 
paisible ; vous aurez regrette de ne pouvoir determiner entre les deux 
rives cells ou vous choisiriez votre demeure. 

Lorsqu’on accompagne le hot jaune et lent du beau fleuve, on ne cesse 
de perdre ses regards dans les riants details de la rive droite. Des 
vallons peuplcs de jolies maisons blanches qu’entourent des bosquets, des 
coteaux jaunis par les vignes ou blanchis par les fleurs du cerisier, de 
vieux mui’s couverts de cMvrefeuilles naissants, des jardins de roses d’ou 
sort tout a coup une tour elancee, tout rapelle la fecondite de la terre ou 
l’anciennete de ses monuments, et tout inte'resse dans les oeuvres de ses 
habitants industrieux. Rien ne leur est inutile : il semble que dans leur 
amour d’une si belle patrie, ils n’aient pas voulu perdre le moindre espace 
de son terrain, le plus 16ger grain de son sable. Le rocher me me est 
habit6 : des families de vignerons respirent dans ces profonds souterrains, 
arbritees dans lanuit par la terre nourrici&re qu’elles cultivent laborieuse- 
ment durant le jour. — Alfred de Vigny. 



German. 

Translate into German : — 

He would do it, if I asked him. I have hot met him anywhere. 
Read slowly. The books lie upon the table. Would you answer, if he 
were to write to you ? We went home. Would you accompany me, if 
I went? He said that he knew me. A messenger has brought a letter. 
I should gladly come, if I could. I should stay at home, if I were not 
obliged to pay a visit. I should go to Germany, if I could speak German. 
He will be obliged to obey. We rise early. It becomes dark, when the 
sun sets. We went in. The thief has run away. We shall expect you 
next week. The hotter the days, the more pleasant the nights. I shall 
wait for a better opportunity. Will you lend me your grammar? I 
have mislaid mine. A French family lives in this house. Have you 
heard of that ? To whom did you lend your pen-knife ? It is half-past 
ra H- r ° a cl goes through a long tunnel. The village lies behind 
the hill. Wait, till I have finished my work. Although his situation 
is very lucrative, yet he is going to give it up as his health has suffered 
from excessive work. 

Translate into English - 

Salt batauf jog Dtto ttart) Stalien, urn bie .JBejtyuugen bet gtiedjifcljen .ftaifet itt 
Untetitalien, auf et toegen feiner £eitatf) mit bet £f)eo^ano &nfptu<% wacf)te, 
in ne^men. SIBet bie gtiecljifcljen Jenifer »ef6ctnben jiff) mit ben SltaBetn, bie 

in ©icitten StoBetungen gemadjt fatten. 9lnfang$ ^atie Dtto SSortyetfe fiber fte unb 
getoannbie toic’ftige ©tabt latent. Dann abet, ju fltfjn gemadjt, hep et ftdj 982 in 
©alaBtien fublic^ ton So hone in einen ^interljatt locEen unb toutbe ganjitcf) gefc^fagen. 
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5)te OHefcerXage war ^art, ber £er$og Ubo noit Staufert, nefijt »ielm ©rafeit unb §erott, Appendix, 
unb fogat bcr 2Mfd)of ^einrict) sort SlugStiurg unb bet 9l6t SSemer son Sutba, fttte&ett 
auf bent ‘Sc^tac'fjtfelbe, tooraus toir fetjen, bafj aucf) bie ©eijilidjen bamafe mit iu3 ffdb G^er^ 
jocjen. Ctto felbji entfam toie butcty eiu SBunber, inbern cr mit feiuetn $fevbe iitg 9J2eer a J2 ati * n< 
[c|te unb att ein gtiecfyifrijeS ©djijf fctjtoamm. 2)ie (Sdjiffer faiutten if)it irictjt ; at$ er 
in ©efafyt fam, erfannt ju roerben, rettete er ftdj junt jwetteit Sftale bind) ©cfymmnteu 
au3 2anb unb !am $u ben Seinigen nad) Sioffano. — Kohlha.tjsch. 



Second Year Students. 
French. 



Translate into French : 

I. I -wish to speak to yon before your departure. He boasted of 
having rendered you important services. What has become of the news- 
papers which I have lent to you 1 I like square tables better than round 
tables. This ink is too thick, put some water into it. You have an excel- 
lent dictionary, will you lend it to me 1 I shall not lend it to you, because 
I want it myself. These are matters of which we must think seriously. If 
anyone asks for me, tell him that I shall be at home at five o clock. If 
it should be fine this evening and you should have a mind to take a walk, 
call for me at six o’clock precisely. From what you say I see that this 
affair is more important than I thought. You begin a score of things 
without finishing any. We heard the bombs bursting with a terrible 
noise. She is much to be pitied. 

II. Every morning our soldiers, and especially our cavalry, had to go 
to a distance in search of provisions for the day and the following day ; 
and as the neighbourhood of Moscow was more and more stripped, they 
had to go every day to a greater distance. Men and horses^ returned 
exhausted, that is those who did return, for as the paysants disputed to 
us every measure of rye, every truss of hay, there were continual fights, 
continual losses. In this wilderness Napoleon ordered the purchase of 
twenty thousand horses, he commanded that two months forage and 
provisions should be found in a country, in which the most distant and 
perilous raids produced scarcely food sufficient for a day. Some of those 
around him were astonished to hear him give orders so impossible .to 
execute ; but as has been seen before, he gave them in order to deceive 
his enemies. 

III. At a period when England was torn by civil war and a prey to 
the cruelty of the Hanes, a man appeared, destined by Providence to 
avenge his country, to defend his rights, to enlighten the age in which 
he lived, and to adorn humanity. Alfred the Great was the fom'th son 
of Ethelwolf, Fing 0 f England ; he succeeded to the throne on the death 
of his brother Etlielred, in the year 871. After several actions with the 
Hanes, the unfortunate Alfred was obliged to seek his safety by nig , 
and retire to the cottage of one of his peasants, where he remaane 
several months as a servant. He afterwards withdrew to the Isle o 
Athelney, in Somersetshire, where having heard that the Earl of Devon- 
shire had obtained a great victory over the Hanes, and had taken their 
magical standard, he disguised himself as a harper, and was admitted to 
the principal generals, who praised liis talent for music. Addison. 
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PHILOLOGICAL QUESTIONS. 

1. Give the etymologies of fa$on, rcmgon, poison , and account for the 
final n. 

2. State the general law of the permutation of the mutes. 

3. Explain the form faudra , accounting for all the vowel and con- 
sonant changes, and the origin of the termination. 

4. Account for the origin of the double forms creance and croyance. 

Translate into English : 

Ainsi, Paris le distrait de Petersbourg. Ses affaires encore amoncelees, 
et les courriers qui, dans les premiers jours, se succedent sans interrup- 
tion, l’aident a attendre. Mais la promptitude de son travail en a bientdt 
epuise la mature. Bientot meme ses estafettes, qui d’abord arrivaient 
de France en quatorze jours, s’arretent. Quelques postes militaires 
places dans quatre villes en cendres et dans quelques maisons de bois 
grossi&rement palissadees ne sufiisaient pas pour garder une route de 
quatre-vingt-treize lieues ; car on n’avait pu etablir que quelques echelons, 
toujours trop espaces, sur une si longue 6chelle. Cette ligne d’operation, 
trop allongee, se brisait partout oil l’ennemi la touch ait ; pour la rompre, 
des paysans meles a quelques Cosaks suffisaient. — Segur, 



GERMAN. 

Translate into German : 

I. Which language do you like best? Be sure to come. Perhaps 
you have misunderstood me. In spite of the bad weather I must set out 
on my journey. I opened the letter without having looked at the address. 
The king left the town, after having provided it with a sufficient garrison. 
My German teacher comes every other day. Notwithstanding the 
strictest investigation the truth has not been brought out. It is true he 
is young, but he has had much experience. The merchant has not been 
able to satisfy his creditors. A chapel stands on the spot where Cicero 
pretends to have found the tomb of Archimedes. A statue of marble 
has been erected to the memory of the poet. 

II. The street in which our house was situated, we had heard called 
the Hirsah-graben ; but as we saw neither moat nor stags, we wished to 
have an explanation of this expression. We were then told, that our 
house stood on a spot which formerly had been situated outside the town, 
and that in the place where at present the street was, a moat had formerly 
existed, in which a number of stags had been kept. These a ni mals had 
been here preserved and fed, because according to old custom the senate 
had every year eaten a stag at a public dinner. 

Translate into English : 

III. $)er J^tonunggtag tract) enbtict) an, ben 3. SlpriC 1764; bag SBetter toar giinflig, 
nub ahe SDknfdjen in SBetoegung. 3J?an tjatte mit neftft nteftrerett QSertoanbten uub 
gveunben in bent SHonter fctftfl, in einent ber oftetn <£tocfwerfe, eincu guten auge* 
toiefen, Wo fair bag ©anje uoKfommen ufterfeljen fonnten. bent $ru1}ejhn Begaftett 
Wit uns an Drt unb @tef(e unb ftefdjauten nurnneljt »ou often, tote in ber ffiogetperjftectwe, 
bie Slnjlatten, bie toir £agg natter in natjern Stugenfcljein genommen fatten. 2)er grope 

futttc fid) naclj unb uad), unb bag SBogeu unb £>rangen toarb immer ftdvTcv unb 
ftetoegter, toeit bie SJiettge too mogtidj immer nact) ber ©egenb Tjinflreftte, too ein neuer 
9tuftritt erfctjien, unb ettogg SSefoubcveg angefiinbigt tourbe. — Goethe, 
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IV. SRunter forbect feiite ©cfjutte 
gcrti ini toilben ffotji ber SBanbrer 
CJiact) ber tieben ^eimatljljutte. 

JBtofenb stefjcit Ijcim bie ©cfjaafe, 

Uub bet Siiuber 
33reitgejUrnte, gtatte ©djaarett 
jtommen bvitttenb, 

5)ie gelDotjnten ©tdtle fiifietib. 

©cljtoer tjeieiu 
©djwauft ber SBagen, 

JEornbetabeii, 

$8unt bon ftatbeit 
9hif ben ©arben 
Siegt bet Jbranj, 

Unb bag junge 33otf ber ©cfjtutter 
ffliegt 311m £an$.— 

SJlarft unb ©trajjen U'erben flitter. 

Urn beS Sicfjt'g gefett’ge Slamnte 
©amtnelit jtdj bie <§augbeftof)ner, 

Unb bag ©tabttljor fdjltejjt fiefj fnarrenb. 
<3djtoar$ bebeefet 
<Sictj bie (Srbe ; 

SDoct) ben ftdjevn Siirger fcfjre^et 
0iict)t bie 9tact)t, 

ben 23ofen grafjtid) loeefet, 

5)eun bag 3(uge beS ©efefceg iuarijt — Schiller. 
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Third Year Students. 

I'SENCH. 

Translate into French. : 

The English are strongly gifted with the rural feeling. _ This passion 
seems inherent in them. Even the inhabitants of cities, born and 
brought up among brick walls and bustling streets, enter with facility 
into rural habits, and evince a turn for rural occupation. The merchant 
has his snug retreat in the vicinity of the metropolis, when he often 
displays as much pride and zeal in the cultivation of Ins flower-garden, 
and the maturing of his fruits, as he does in the conduct of his business 
and the success of his commercial enterprises. Those who see the Eng- 
lishman only in town, are apt to form an unfavourable opinion ot Ins 
social character. — "Washington Ikving. 



Translate into English : 

Tresvait la noit, e apert la clere albe. 

Li empereres mult fierement chevalcket, 

Pax mi cel host suvent e menu reguarded, 

“ Seignurs barons, dist li emperere Carles, 

Veez les porz e les destreiz passages, ^ 

Ear me jugez ki ert en la rere-guarde. 

Guenes respunt : “ Rollanz, cist miens fillastre , 
H’avez baron de si grant vasselage. 
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Quant l’ot li reis, fierement le reguardet, 

Si li ad dit : “Vos estes vifs diables ; 

El cors vos est entree mortel rage. 

E ki serat devant mei en l’ans-guarde V' 

G-uenes respunt : “ Oger de Denemarclie ; 

N’avez barun ki mielz de lui la facet.” 

Aoi. — Roland, 737 — 750. 



Literary Questions. 

1. Who "were Les enfants Sans-Souci and Les clercs de la Basoche 1. 

2. Give a brief account of the gradual employment of Prose in dramatic 
composition. 

3. What is meant by a comedife larmoyante ? Mention the first piece of 
this kind. 

4. Give a brief account, in French, of Pierre Corneille. 



German. 

Translate into German : 

Chatham, at the time of his decease, had not, in both Houses of 
Parliament, ten personal adherents. Half the public men of the age had 
been estranged from him by his errors, and the other half by the exertions 
which he had made to repair his errors. His last speech had been an 
attack at once on the policy pursued by the government, and on the policy 
recommended by the opposition. Rut death restored him to his old place 
in the affection of his country. Who could hear unmoved of the fall of 
that which had been so great, and which had stood so long 1 The circum- 
stances, too, seemed rather to belong to the tragic stage than to real life. . 

Translate into English : 

Stenittuu ntaere ftdj IjiuiBen uBee Cftiu. 

SOI an feite, bag ba toaere manic magebiu. 

5)et bafjte int eine tnecBen beg funic @ uttfijerg much 

2) ag bufjte jtne recfen unb bie fyerteu affe guot. 

(£g toag eitt fiiniginne gefeffert uBet fe, 

3r getidje toag befjeiniu me. 

<§5i Wag unmafen fc^oeite ; mifjet iwag ir fraft. 

<Si fdjef? mlt fnefCcn begiteu umBe minne ben fdjaft. 

3)en flein toarf ft uene ; bar naif) ft luiten fprartc. 

<2foer ir minne gerte, bev mucfe ane inane 

3) tin fpil an getoinnen b.er rrotoen toot geBorn. 

©eBcafi im an eirne, er ^et bag, fjouBet rertorn. 



Mathematics. — Examiner, Professor Purser. 



First Year; Students, 
algebra, &c. 

, ... * a xy db 

!• ^y=i> P rove 
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2. Solve tlie equations 

H 

(/3) 2Va; + 2- V3cc + 4 = Vx-Q 

3. Show that if the expression vanishes when x=a, this 

expression contains x — a as a factor. 

Examine when the roots of a quadratic are impossible. 

4. Given ax-\-by=c mx 4- ny—p ; find x and y. 

Given a? + xy=$S) xy—y 2 = 6 ; find x and y 

5. A man rowed up and down a certain reach of a river where the 
current was flowing at two miles an hour. He afterwards rowed up and 
down another reach of the same length where the current was flowing at 
one mile an hour. The second row only took five-eighths of the time the 
first took ; find how fast the man rowed through the water. 

6. Express in the simplest forms 

yg=vio 



7. AB is the diameter of a semicircle, P a variable point on its 
circumference ; find the position of P when aPA-\-bPB is a maximum, 
a and b being positive numbers. 

8. Define a determinant. Show that, if two rows or columns are the 
same, the determinant vanishes identically. Define the minors, and 
investigate the value of the determinant of which the minors are the 
constituents. 

9. Prove that the determinant 
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abed 

l d i b ={(6+^-(«+c) a }{(5-^+(*-«) 3 } 



10. What is meant by a convergent series 1 Prove the following series 
convergent : 

1 1 1 , 
p- + 2?- + ^r + &C. 

log 1 log 2 log 3 

+ ~ 22 ~ + ~ 32 “ + 

sina;+ 1 sin2a;-}-J sin3ar+&c. 



11. Assuming the exponential series investigate that for log (1+®) ; 
given log 11=1-0413927; calculate log ,12 to seven places; the 
modulus= -43429448. 



CONIC SECTIONS. 

1. If A A ' is the line in which a fixed section of a cone is met by a 
plane through the axis of the cone, perpendicular to the section PH, a 
perpendicular let fall from a point oh the curve of section upon A A', 
show that PH 2 : AH. A'H =constant. 

2. If the ordinate and tangent to a central conic meet the diameter C T 
in V and T ; prove that CV.CT=CP 2 . 

a 2 
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3. If two chords of a hyperbola intersect, the rectangles contained by 
their segments are proportional to the squares of the parallel semi- 

diameters. . 

4. A variable chord is drawn through a fixed point P meeting a conic 
in XY, and a point Q chosen on it so that PQ 2 =PX.PY ; find the locus 
of Q. 

5. TP and TQ are tangents to a central conic ; PQ produced meets the 
directrices in PIP \ prove that TtP.P P : PQ. R Q=TP _ : TQ . 



GEOMETRY AND TRIGONOMETRY. 

1. In any triangle the sum of the squares of any two sides is equal to 
twice the square of half the base, together with twice the square of the 
line drawn from the vertex to bisect the base. 

2. Angles in the same segment of a circle are equal to each other. 

Prove & this and hence considering a tangent as the limit of a chord 

joining points inde finit ely near, show that each angle contained by a 
tangent to a circle and a chord through the point of contact is equal to 
the angle in the alternate segment. 

3. Define proportion. Prove that the bisector of the vertical angle of 
a triangle divides the base into segments which bear to each other the 
ratio of the adjacent sides. 

Given base of a triangle and ratio of sides, find the locus of vertex. 

4. Find a mean proportional between two given lines. 

Prove that if the sides of a right-angled triangle are in continued 
proportion, the hypotenuse is divided by the perpendicular from the 
right angle in extreme and mean ratio. 

5. Prove that cos (A-J-B)=cosAcosB — sin A sinB. 

Hence find cos 75°. 

6. Prove that 

sin JA= yOAA 

7. Given a=8*376 6=6*041 c=5*185 \ calculate the area. 

8. Given in a right-angled triangle a = 12*34 c = 17'01 ; calculate the 
angles and the other side. 

9. If two straight lines are parallel and one of them be perpendicular 
to a plane the other will be perpendicular to the same plane. 

10. Find the volume of the frustum of a prism. 

Find the area of the curved surface of a cone. 

11. Prove that in a right-angled spherical triangle 

cos c=cos a cos 6 cosA=cos a sinB. 

Reciprocate these theorems. 

12. Prove the expression for the area of a small circle on the sphere. 

Calculate the ratio of the area of the Arctic circle to that of the Torrid 
zone. The latitude of the Arctic circle is 66° 32'. 

13. Given base and area of a spherical triangle, find the locus o 
vertex. 

Show that the perpendicular let fall from one extremity of the base 
upon the arc joining the middle points of the sides is the complemen o 
the radius of Lexell’s locus. 

Calculate this radius if the given base is an $rc of 50° and the p-ven 
area is one-tenth that of the sphere. 

* 
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14. Express tlie volume of a parallelepiped in terms of tke three edges 

which it meets, and tlieir inclinations to each other. _ ' 

15. Prove that if 0 he the angle between the bisector of the vertical General 
angle of a spherical triangle and the perpendicular let fall from the vertex aSation. 
on the base 



tan 0 — cot 



C 

2 



sin - b) 
sin %(a + b) 



Second Year Students. 

CO-ORDINATE GEOMETRY. 

1. The co-ordinates of A are 1 and — 1, of B are 3 and 2 ; 

Find those of the middle point of AB and the area the triangle AB 
subtends at the origin ; find also the equation of the line joining AB and 
where it meets the line x=5. 

2. Interpret the following equations and give diagrams — 

x + 2=0 a; 2 — xy - 2y 2 =0 x 2 + y 2 =y x 2 — y 2 —\. 

Write down the equations of a circle of radius 3 touching the 
co-ordinate axes. 

3. Investigate by the method of co-ordinates the locus of the vertex of 
a triangle 

1° given base and difference of squares at sides ; 

2° given base and sum of sides. 

4. Find the equation of the tangent to the ellipse 



5. Find the equation of the normal to the parabola 2/ 2 ~4 mx at a given 
point, and show that the sub-normal is constant. 

6. Investigate the functions of the coefficients of a conic which are 
unaltered by transformation of co-ordinates. Hence determine the 
condition that two conics be similar. 

7. Find the locus of the pole of a given line with respect to a system 

of confocal conics. , . . . 

8. Find the equation of the circle circumscribing the triangle joining 
three points on an ellipse whose eccentric angles are a, (3, y. 

9. A parabola is drawn with a given focus subtending a constant angle 
at a certain fixed point ; find its envelope. 

10. Investigate the equation of the rectangular hyperbola having con- 
tact of the third order with an ellipse at a given point. ' . 

Prove that the locus of the centres of all rectangular hyperbolae having 
such contact is given by the equation 

11. Find the condition that the conic represented by tlie equation 
ll3y+mya-\-na(3 - 0 should be, 1° an equilateral hyperbola, 2° a parabola. 

If the equilateral hyperbola touch the circle circumscribing the triangle 
of reference at one of the angular points, determine its equation completely. 

12. Find in terms of a single parameter the equation of the tangent 
at any point of the conic LM=R 2 . 

A variable tangent to a conic meets two fixed tangents and the points 
of meeting are joined transversely with the points of contact of the fixed 
tangents, find the locus of the intersections of the join i ng lines. 
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DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CALCULUS. 

1 . Investigate from first principles 

dcosx cZsm~'a; d/l\ 

dx dx dxyx* ) 

2. Differentiate 

X 14-33 2 

cctan s 6 tan 0-J-log cos0. 

2 Vl-K 2 

3. Find for what values of x 

1 ~\~x — X? 

Vbf2x 

is a maximum or minimum. 

4. Apply the Integral Calculus to find 

1° the area cut off from a parabola by a line perpendicular to 
the axis. 

2 C the volume of a cone. 

3° the surface of the portion of a sphere intercepted between two 
parallel planes. 

5. Required 

P dx pdx p „x 

J 3^+1 ,/iQ / seo 2* : - 

6. Prove the expressions for the radius of curvature in terms 

1° of s and io 2° of p and w 3° of r and p 

apply to the cycloid, ellipse, and lemniscate respectively. 

7. Examine the character of the curve 

2/ a = ax z -\-bx^y-\'C(cy z -\- cy z -{-higher terms 
in the neighbourhood of the origin. 

PT is a variable tangent to the curve ay 2 =x 3 meeting the axis of a; in 
T, and the other branch in Q, show that PT : QT=const.=8 : 1. 

8. Investigate the expression for the radius of curvature of a roulette. 
A circle rolls upon a right line, what points invariably connected with 
the circle will momentarily be describing right lines. 

9. Required 

/ • dx /* x 2 dx 

a^V l - a 2 / S3 4 + x 2 - 2 

10. If we denote 

sin n xdx by A„ ] prove that A„ = 91 - A w _ a 

Hence prove "Wallis’s formula for ir. 

11. Explain how the envelope of a curve is found whose equation 
contains one arbitrary parameter. 

Ex. Prom a fixed point two lines containing a given angle are drawn 
to meet a given line ; find the envelope of the circle circumscribing the 
triangle so formed. 

12. Give the different methods you are acquainted "with for solving a 
biquadratic equation, and examine in each case the connexion between 
the roots, of the given equation and those" of the reducing cubic. 
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EXPERIMENTAL PHYSICS. 

[5To credit will be given for numerical answers unaccompanied by work. The books must 
not be mutilated.] 

X. Explain the necessity for applying a correction to the barometer for 
temperature. 

2. If the specific heat of mercury is ^ find the temperature obtained 
by mixing mercury at 20° with water at 10°, in the proportion of five 
grammes of the former to one of the latter. 

3. Explain why the bubble in a spirit level gets smaller with increase 
of temperature. 

4. What is meant by “ the mechanical equivalent of a unit of heat. 
What unit of heat is usually employed in connexion with the gramme 
and the Centigrade scale 1 "What is the equivalent (in ergs) of this unit 1 

5. What is meant hy “the critical temperature” of a gas (in Dr. 
Andrews’ sense) 1 For instance, what are the facts expressed by the 
statement that the critical temperature of carbonic acid is 30-92 C.l 

6. What is the unit quantity of electricity in electrostatics; and what 
is the unit current in electro-magnetics 1 

7. What is meant by a line of force, (1) in electro-statics, (2) in 
magnetism ? What is meant by a tube of force, and what is the law of 
variation of force along such a tube ? 

8. When it is stated that the electromotive force generated hy the 
motion of a conductor in a magnetic field, is equal to the number of tubes 
cut through per unit time, how are the tubes supposed to be drawn 1 

9. It is found that the current of a certain battery, when the poles are 
connected bv a metallic conductor of a resistance of 20 ohms, is reduced 
to two-thirds of its amount hy increasing this resistance to 40 ohms, 
hind the resistance of the battery. 

10. Explain Wheatstone’s bridge. 

11. What is the effect of points projecting from a charged conductor; 
and what is the effect of points connected with the earth, in the 
neighbourhood of a charged conductor ? 

12. What is the nature of a coefficient of elasticity, and m what units 
can it be accurately expressed 1 

13. Point out the connexion between absolute units of force and 
gravitation units of force. How many dynes are equal to the weight of 
a gramme? How is the erg defined? 

14. Define the " height of the homogeneous atmosphere or the pres- 
sure-height” at a point in the air ; and show that it is the same at all 
heights if the temperature is the same. 

15. Write down the general formula for the velocity of sound m any 

substance ; and hence show that the velocity in air is independent o e 
barometric pressure. „ , , , , 

16. Under what circumstances do “beats occur? What rule deter- 
mines their number ? What is the connexion between beats and discord, 

according to the theory of Helmholtz ? 

17. Indicate the approximate positions of the nodes and antmodes in 
open and in stopped pipes, for the fundamental tone and the first over- 
tone in each case. 
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18. What are tlie two rival theories respecting the nature of light 1 
How do they respectively explain refraction ; and how does Foucault’s 
experiment on the velocity of light in water bear on the controversy ? 

19. Explain the method adopted by Fizeau and Cornu for measuring 
the velocity of light in air. 

20. An object is held at different distances in front of a concave mirror. 
Describe the appearances presented, and specify the distance or distances 
at which these appearances change. 

21. Give a geometrical construction for the position and size of the 
image formed by a convex lens, its focal length being given. 



Second Year Arts and Engineering Students. 

MATHEMATICAL PHYSICS. 

PASS PAPER. 

[No credit will be given, for numerical answers unaccompanied, by work. The book 
must not be mutilated.] 

1. A uniform straight lever 10 feet long, balances at a point 3 feet 
from one end, when 12 pounds are hung from this end, and an unknown 
weight from the other. The lever itself weighs 8 pounds. Find the 
unknown weight. 

2. Weights of 2, 3, 4, and 5 pounds are hung at points distant respec- 
tively 1,2, 3, and 4 feet from one end of a lever whose weight may be 
neglected. Find the point about which the lever thus weighted will 
balance. 

3. Find, in position and magnitude, the resultant of two parallel forces 
in opposite directions, their magnitudes being represented by the num- 
bers 12 and 18, and the distance between their lines of action being 5 
feet. 

4. Investigate theoretically the magnitude and position of the resul- 
tant of two parallel forces in the same direction. 

5. Investigate the ratio of the power to the weight, for equilibrium, 
in the inclined plane, when the power acts parallel to the plane. 

6. Write down the formulae for the velocity acquired and space 
described, in time t, by a falling body, having an initial downward 
velocity V . From these two formulae deduce the formula 

* = gs. 

7. A ray inclined at 30° to the vertical, falls on the surface of still 
water and is refracted into it. Find the sine of the angle of refraction. 

8. It is required to throw upon a screen a sharp image of an object 9 
feet distant from it. If the lens is twice as far from the screen as from 
the object, what must be its focal length. 

9. Prove that the distances of conjugate foci from a spherical mirror 
are directly as their distances from the centre of curvature. 

10. A glass ball, of specific gravity 3, and weighing 100 grammes in 
ah', is weighed first in water and then in alcohol of specific gravity ’8, 
what will be its apparent weights in these liquids 1 

11. What is the rule for finding the volume of a body, when its 
weights in air and water are given in grammes 1 

12. State Kepler’s three laws of planetary motion. 
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Appendix, 
J\o. 8. 

[Ajo credit will be given for numerical answers unaccompanied by work. The books 
must not be mutilated.] „ Class Ex- 

1 A straight lever 10 feet long, weighs 10 lbs., and its centre oi minatioiK 
oravity is 4ft. from one end. What weight at this end will support 100 
lbs at the other, when the lever is supported at the middle of its length l 
o x lever is to he cut from a bar of iron weighing 3 lbs. per It. 

What must be its length that it may balance about a point 2 ft. from 
one end when weighted at this end with 50 lbs. % 

3. A straight lever without weight is acted on by 4 parallel forces, at 
the following distances from one end : — 

At 1 ft. a force of 2 upwards, 

2 }} ,, „ 3 downwards, 

3 „ „ „ 4 upwards, 

4 „ » v ^ downwards ; 

Where must the fulcrum be placed that the lever may be in equili- 
brium ; and what will be the pressure on the fulcrum \ 

4. Assuming the “ parallelogram of forces as regards direction, prove 

* “ Ttriaugle^foraed by joining tie middle points of three of the 
sides of a square. Find the distance of the centre of gravity of the 
remainder from the remaining side. . 

G. A sphere of glass weighs M ■ grammes in an- and m m cold water. 

E ™ A The weight of a piece of wood in air is 4 lbs., of a piece of lead l in 
water, 4 lbs., and of the wood and lead together in water, 3 lbs. Ee- 

^^investigate t^ direction and magnitude of the least force that will 
draw a heavy body up an inclined plane with friction. 

9 A inform door, turning on horizontal hmges is held open at an 
inclination 0 to the horizon, hy means of a horizontal string attached 
the middle of the edge remote from the hinges, the stag being perpen- 
r l +n fhp li-np of the hinges Find the tension of the string. 

gramme, and second, as fundamental units of length, mass, and tune. 

11 Prove that, in the case of a body falling freely under the action .of 
m-avitv the work done in communicating a velocity v to a mass m ls i™' 

^12 A force of F dynes acts upon a mass of M grammes for t seconds. 

Find the velocity acquired and the distance passed. over- 

13 A ball whose mass is m grammes, is discharged 110 ^ , . 

a 4 3 loc% rf ; centimetres perfecond Find , 

propelling the ball through the barrel, the length of the latter bemg 

“IThow do you compute the amount of pressure on an area ™mer^ 
in a Hquid ; and how do P you constructor the point of application of this 

P ™lveastrict definition of 

^ ^ * 

descent. 
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Appendix, 18-_ Investigate the relation between conjugate focal distances from a 
■& 0 -. 8 - spherical refracting surface. 

General 1 9 - Investigate the position of the principal focus of a refracting sphere 

ciase Ex- 20. What will be the diameter of the image of the sun formed bv a 

animation. CO ncave reflector of focal length/, the sun’s apparent diameter beinc half 
a degree? ° 

21. Show that, to obtain achromatism by a lens of two pieces the focal 
lengths must be directly as the dispersive powers. 



Third Year Arts Students. 

MATHEMATICAL PHYSICS. 

HONOR CLASS. 

1. Prove the formula fip=G for a ray traversing a medium in which 
fi is a function of distance from a given point. 

2. Prove that the moments of inertia of a plane lamina about two 
rectangular axes in its plane, are together equal to the moment of inertia 
round an axis perpendicular to them both at their point of intersection. 

3. Write down the equations which express D’Alembert’s principle ■ 
and hence show that the motion of the centre of mass is not altered by 
shifting any of the applied forces parallel to themselves. 

4. Show that if a heavy uniform cord rests without friction on a smooth 
surface, the difference of tensions at any two points of its length, is equal 
to the difference of their heights multiplied by the weight of unit length. 

5. Prove the equation Tp=0 for a cord acted on by a central force. 

6. Investigate the equation to the common catenary. 

7. Prove that the surface integral of normal attraction over a closed 
surface is irrM. 

8. Apply the result of (7) to find the attraction at any point due to a 
spherical shell in which density is a function of distance from the centre. 
Also apply it to find the attraction at any point due to a cylindrical shell 
in which density is a function of distance from the axis. 

9. Demonstrate the analogy between the velocity of an arbitrary point 

oi a rigid body, and the moment of a system of forces round an arbitrary 
point. J 

10. Investigate the resultant of two equal and opposite velocities of 
rotation round parallel axes. 

.11. Prove that forces acting along the sides of a closed polygon and 
represented by them, are equivalent to a couple. 

12. Prove the formula for central forces — 



Trove that the velocity at any point of an orbit, is equal to that 
which would be acquired by falling through a height equal to one-fourth 
ot the chord of curvature (through centre of force) at the point, under 
the mtmence of a constant force equal to the force at the point. 

^ or ^ w ^en the law of force is that of the direct distance. 

15. Trove that, in any motion of a particle under the influence of 
orces which are functions of the co-ordinates of the particle, the work 
done is equal to the increment of ■^d 2 . 

16. Prove that the range of a projectile on an inclined plane through 

6 . projection, is the same for directions of projection which are 

equally inclined to the bisector of the angle between the plane and the 
vertical. 
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Chemistry. — Examiner, Dr. Andrews. 

1 . How is the maximum density point of water accurately determined ? GenMal 
o' TTow would you find "by experiment the coefficient of dilatation for class Ex- 
•"* . -I jVo amination. 

a gas under a constant volume . 

3 Give an account of tlie process of regelation. 

4* State in -what way it is proved tliat there are incandescent vapours 

of certain metals in the sun’s atmosphere. 

5. Give some account of the properties of the ultra-violet rays of the 

solar th e method of preparing the peroxide of hydrogen, and 

contrast its properties with those of ozone. 

7 Describe the preparation and properties of nitric oxide gas. 

8 Give an account of the three modifications of phosphoric acid. 

9. In what proportions do gaseous bodies combine? 

10. How is acetylene prepared, and what is its composition ? state 
also how its presence may he discovered. 

1 1 . What are the tests for the ferrous and feme salts I 

12. What is the composition of steel, and liow is it prepared . 

13. What are the tests for copper, silver, and gold? . 

14. Describe what is meant by monatomic, diatomic, tmtomic, an 
hexatomic alcohols, and illustrate your statement by examples. 

15 Give a general account of the paraffins. 

16. Give an account of dextro-glucose, levulo-glueose, how they can he 
obtained, and their distinctive properties. 

17. Describe the properties of any vegetable acid. 



Civil Esgineering.— Examiner, Professor Fuller. 



First Year Sttoeots. 

GEOMETRICAL DRAWING. 

1. A line is given by its projections, find its traces upon the planes of 

P T°iaTtraees of a plane are given, and the horizontal projection of a 
point in that plane, find its vertical projection . . „ , ., 

P 3 Two lines that intersect are given by their projections, find the 

of. a plane that 

passeslhrough the line, hamate an angle of 60" ^ the 1—^1^ 

5 A hexagon of 1" side lies in a plane ruchned at 30 to the lioiizontaJ 
plane, one of its sides makes an angle of 15° with the horizontal plan , 

DraCthfriS and elevation of a circle when two of its diameters 
which are at right angles are inclined to the horizontal plane at angles 

° f fDraw a cube of 2" edge when the planes of two of its faces are 
rnrlinprl nt, 45° and 70° to tlie horizontal plane. . 

8. Draw the shadow cast by the above 
the projections of the rays of light making angles of 45 with the axis. 
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9. Tie traces of a plane are given, draw a line situated in that plane 
and find the angles it makes with both planes of projection. ' 

i 10 ' **“, plan , of a . lme 2 .” lon & antl inclined to the horizontal 

plane at oU , and an elevation of it on a plane not parallel to it. 

11. Draw two planes by their traces inclined to each other at 120° 
neither of the planes to be perpendicular to the planes of projection. ’ 

12 ;, the projections of a tetrahedron when three of its comers 
are 1 3 1 5 and 2" above the horizontal plane. 

13. A prism with hexagonal ends rests with one face on the horizontal 
plane, and its axis inclined at 30” to the vertical plane, construct its nro 
jections and those of its shadow. 1 

. A, pyramid with square base is out by a plane whose traces are 
given ; find the projections of the plane of intersection and the true form 
ot that section. 

15. Draw an isometrical projection of a prism with hexagonal ends. 



Second Year Students. 

SURVEYING, LEVELLING, AND MAPPING. 

1. Adjustments of the Y Theodolite : 

(a) For the prevention of “ parallax.” 

W For placing the line of collimation in or parallel to the axis of 
the telescope. 

(°) For placing the bubble of the spirit level attached to the telescope 
Y 1 middle of its run when the line of collimation is level 
Id) For the spirit levels attached to the circular plates. 

(e) For the index of the vertical arc. 

2. Describe the sextant, its principle, and the adjustments it requires. 
Prove that m the Dumpy level it is not necessary that the line of 

eoJlimation be situated accurately in the axis of the telescope. 

n Ti r 1 t]l ? pra,ctical ™ethod of adjusting the line of collimation in 
tlie Dumpy level. 

5. "Explain the ! correction for curvature in levelling, and find its amount 
at the distance of 50 chains. 

. 6. Describe the method of setting out, by means of the theodolite, a 
circular arc to join two straight lines. 



7. Demonstrate the formulae for estimating the contents of an embank- 
ment or cuttmg, known as “mean height,” “mean area,” “prismoidal” 

f Jr ° , la * e „ t n e ,S lrfaoe , of slo P es ro the following case Heights, 66 
feet apart, 25-30, Slopes 1$ to 1. 

9. Explain the meaning of the following terms used in Architecture: — 
Abacus — Architrave — Flying Buttress — Basilica — Bay Window — 
BreastSummer Capital Corbel — Cornice — Fascia — Frieze — Entabla- 
ture. 

10. In what styles of Architecture are the Parthenon— Erechtheium 
—Pantheon— St Peters, Rome, and St. Paul’s, London! 

composed * SmS tniS3 ’ “ ame tke different pieces ° { -which it 13 

12 . Explain and sketch the arrangements of a sash andeasement window. 

roe. terms, “coursing spiral,” “heading spiral,” “face 

^htHevelopment P ° Sltl011 Up0n tlle plan of the suffit of a skew arcl > 

H. Show how the angle between the face joints and the coursing joints 
of a skew arch can be found, when the centreing is fixed. 
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Second and Third Yeah Students. 

OFFICE AITD FIELD "WOEK. 

Second Year Students. 

1 Draw the projections of a tetrahedron of 1 J" edge, when two of its 
adjacent edges iake angles of 30° and 45° with the honrontal plane. 

3. Draw the projections of the intersection of a cone and a sphere, the 
axis of the cone not passing through the centre of the sphere. 

Second and Third Year Students. 

4. Take out the area of the fields shown in the accompanying map, 
and check the sum of the areas hy the area of the whole plot taken 

separately. ^ ^ the estimated contents of the 

cutting when the methods by “mean area, mean heights, 

^Cutthig DKh feet long, heights at ends 15 and 24, slopes 1| to 1. 
Third Year Students. 

6. Take out the quantities of timber and masonry in the accompanying 
bridge. 



AppendicCy 
No. 8. 

General 
Class Ex- 
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Third Year Students. 

CIVIL AND MECHANICAL ENGINEERING. 

1. In the Geological divisions called Aqueous, Metamorphic, Yoleanio, 
and Plutonic, state the rocks that are silicious. 

o What use is chiefly made of the Argillaceous B-o „ 

| Describe the methods of moulding bricks known as slop and pallet 

m °t Scribe the method of burning bricks employed in the neighbour- 

i0 °5 d mat^ Portland Cement! How is it made, «d wM were the 

i. h — * 

through the middle third of the ring. 

9. Sketch a Masonry Bridge with wing walls parallel to the aids of 
Bind the deflection of a horizontal the wafT* ^I^is 

D^e^alt r^f Inticity is 

lj Tl 0 ’ Deter^inTt' safe load at 3 the 
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12. A Bridge Truss of 60 feet span consists of 9 equilateral triangles 
It is loaded upon the four upper joints with 5, 5, 2, 2 tons respectively 
and is supported on the- end joints of the top chord. Bind the stress™ 
upon tlie different members of the truss. 

13. Describe the sinking of a cast-iron tube for a foundation bv the 

“plenum” method. J 

14. Find the pressure in a pipe 3 feet diameter, at a distance of 3i 
miles from the reservoir, when the water is flowing at 3 feet per second 
and the sin-face of the water in the reservoir is 180 feet above the axis 
of the pipe at the given point. 

15. Show how the motion of the D slide valve relatively to the crank 
of a steam-engine may be represented by a diagram. 

16. Explain the effects of lead and external and internal lap upon the 
distribution of steam in the cylinders of a steam-engine, and also their 
effect upon the indicator diagram. 



Natural Philosophy. — Examiner, Professor Everett. 

EXPERIMENTAL PHYSICS. 

1. What is the velocity acquired from rest by a falling body in 4. of a 

second, and what is the space described! ' ■ 

2. A uniform lever 10 ft. long, balances about a point a foot from one 

end when loaded at that end with a weight of 50 lbs. Find the weight 
oi the lever. b 

3. Two forces of 6'and 8 units act upon a solid body, in lines which 

meet m a point and are at right angles. Find the magnitude of then- 
resultant. ° 

4. Two liquids whose densities are respectively 2 and 3, are mixed 
and the volume of the mixture is the sum of the volumes of the two 
constituents. Fmd the density of the mixture ; first, when two parts by 
volume of the first liquid are mixed with three of the second; secondly, 

» ™° P , artS of the first are mixed with three of the second. 

5. The clear volume of the barrel of an air-pump is one-third of that 

of the receiver and passages. Find what proportion of the original air 
is left after three strokes. . 

6. A cubical cistern measuring a yard each way is filled with water. 
Fmd m lbs. the total pressure of the water against one of the vertical 
taces; atmospheric pressure being neglected, and a cubic foot of water 
being supposed to weigh 62J lbs. 

7. What temperature Fahr. corresponds to 60° Cent., and what 
elevation of temperature Fahr. corresponds to an elevation of 20° Cent.! 

® “ ,tent of liquefaction of ice being 80“ on the Centigrade 
soa e, find how much water at 50“ mixed with a pound of ice at 0 ? will 
yield water at 10°. 

,, 9 ' a b J ie ?, deSI ; ri P tion -Of tlle common siren as used for determining 
the number of vibrations , of a given note. 6 

10 * 4 u cei 1 ain m ^ al s fri*g makes 256 vibrations per second. How 
many, vibrations will it. make per second if its length is halved, and its 
tension at the same tune increased in the ratio of 81 to 100 ? 

^11. At - what distance must a convex lens of 5 inches focal' length be 

ttat a Yirtual ima g e ma 7 be formed at a 
distance of 24 inches from the lens 1 

12. Explain why it is necessary to use a fine slit in order to obtain a 
pure spectrum. 
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13. An object at the distance of 36 inches from a concave spherical 

mirror gives a real image at a distance of 6 inches. Eind the focal length — - 

and the radius of curvature. .... cSa Ex- 

14. What plane at a given place is called the magnetic meridian ; amination> 
and what line traced upon the earth’s surface through a given place is 

called a magnetic meridian 1 

15. Given a long copper wire covered with cotton, a galvanic battery, 

and a bar of soft iron, how would you proceed to make the bar a tempo- 
rary magnetl . 

16. Describe briefly the gold-leaf electroscope, and the mode of using 
it to test the kind of electricity with which a given body is charged. 

17. The current of a battery alters in the ratio of 5 to 4, when the 
connecting wire is increased from 30 feet to 40 feet of the same kind of 
wire. Find the resistance of the battery in terms of feet of the wire. 



Natural History . — Examiner } Dr. Cunningham. 

BOTANY. 

[Senior Students omit questions 3 and 8, Junior Students omit questions 2 and 11.] 

1. Describe the ordinary structure of a cell, and briefly mention some 
of the more important changes which cells undergo •with increase of age, 
alike as regards the condition of the cell-wall and the cell-contents. 

2. Give a short account of the principal methods of cell-formation. 

3. Describe the ordinary structure of the stem in Dicotyledons. 

4. To what causes is the phenomenon of the fall of the leaf attributed ? 

5. Give a list of Dicotyledons exhibiting a petaloid calyx. 

6. Mention some plants in which the branching and the cohesion of 
stamens are exemplified. 

7. Describe the three principal methods of aestivation. 

8. State the more important characters of Umbelliferae, and mention 

some of the plants included in the order which are possessed of esculent, 
medicinal or poisonous properties. _ - . 

9. State the general characters and the affinities of Scrophulanaceae, 

and mention some of the more noteworthy peculiarities exhibited by 
certain of the genera. . , 

10. Mention those characters which distinguish Gymnosperms from 

ordinary Dicotyledons. , . , ,. 

11. Describe the general structure and method of reproduction in 
Characeae. 



Chemistry. — Examiner, Dr. Andrews. 



PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. 

1 Hitrate of silver gives a precipitate in a solution which may contain 
phosphoric, hydrochloric, liydriodic or hydrocyanic acid ; how would you 
analyse the precipitate ? . .. , 

2. In what solutions does the ferric chloride give a red liquid , how 



would you distinguish them? .. „ 

3. What are the distinctive tests for mercurous and mercuric salts f 

4. How would you determine the amount of phosphoric acid m bone 

^^What are the blow-pipe tests for zinc, lead, and copper 1 ! 

6. How would you determine the amount. of urea m urine i _ 

7. Describe Gauthier’s method of determining quantitatively the 

amount of arsenious acid in an organic liquid.. , . 1 

[The students were also examined in quantitative analysis.] 
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Midwifery; and Diseases* of Women and Children.— Examiner, 
Robert Foster ’Hill, m.d. . 

» 1. Demonstrate ike c.urve of- Carus and the different axes of the female 
.pelvis. • ; 

2. Name the. deformities whi'ch have been found in the pelvis. Give 
the pathology of each-. 

, 3. How may the term of gestation be calculated and determined? 

4. Define the terms “Signs” and “Symptoms” of pregnancy. Give- 
one or two illustrations of .each. 

fi What is the cause of labour ? 

6. Give the causes of delay in each stage of labour. 

7. How would you diagnose the left occipito-cotyloid position? State 
how the head, from this position, passes through the pelvis. 

8. State how you would distinguish unavoidable haemorrhage from 
accidental haemorrhage. State the treatment of each case, and wherein 
the treatment of unavoidable haemorrhage differs from that of post-partum 
haemorrhage. 

9. Describe Dr. Braxton Hicks’ mode of turning. 

10. What are the operations which have been recommended in cases 
of labour complicated with prolapse of the- funis? 

11. Give the diagnosis in the following case: the head recedes, the 
agony is excessive, the pulse is feeble and rapid, the patient vomits, 
respiration becomes hurried, and death takes place. 



Medical Jurisprudence. — Examiner , Professor Hodges , M.D., f.c.s. 

1. Describe the symptoms of poisoning by Chloral Hydrate. 

2. Give an account of the evidence to be obtained from the examination 
of wounds. 

3. How is Concussion of the Brain to be distinguished from Intoxi- 
cation ? 

4. In what periods have the following poisons been eliminated from 
the body? 

5. How is Arsenic to be distinguished from Antimony? 

6. What is the treatment of poisoning by Strychnine? 

7. How are Haemin Crystals to be obtained from Blood Stains? 

8. What are the signs of recent delivery ? 
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